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Che Forest and Stream Platform: Plank. 
“The sale of game should be forbidden at-all seasons.”” 
—ForREsT AND STREAM, Feb. 3, 1894. 








This digression up the Kansas was undertaken by Lisa to form 
new connections with the Indians, to trade and take game, in all 
which he succeeded to his expectations. During this trip I wit- 
nessed, for the first time in my life, with painful sensations the 
wide and wanton destruction of game* merely to procure skins; 
and so much disgusted was I, on seeing the buffalo carcasses 
strewed over the ground in a half-putrified state, that my reluc- 
tance to fulfill my engagements was so much increased as to 
occasion me to reflect seriously on absconding from the party. 
—John D. Hunter, “Manners and Customs of Several Indian 
Tribes Located west of the Mississippi.” Philadelphia, 1823. 





THE BIRDS AND THE STORM. 


THE great storm of last Sunday and Monday was the 
fiercest and coldest with which the Atlantic States have 
been afflicted since that of 1888. It was terrific both in 
its force and volume. For a week previous the thermom- 
eter dallied near the zero point, and there were a few 
snowstorms, thought to be so at the time at least, bur 
which, compared with the blizzard of Sunday and Mon- 
day, were mere mild weather disturbances. The bliz- 
zard raged steadily for hours, and gradually conquered 
all the efforts of the world of commerce to prevail against 
it. The heavy snowfall, driven with stinging force before 
the gale, seemed to fly parallel with the earth’s surface 
where there were no obstacles in its course; in other 
places it swirled about swiftly in fantastic eddies, chased 
up the sides of high buildings, or settled into deep drifts 
wherever the wind would let it rest. With it came un- 
told hardship and suffering to men on sea and land. 
Great ships came in with such cloaks of ice that their 
lines and appearance were more those of an iceberg than 
of a graceful, shapely craft designed by man. The traffic 
of the great railroads was either partially or wholly sus- 
pended. The commerce of New York for a time was 
little short of complete inaction. The food and fuel sup- 
ply was seriously cut off fcr a time, which brought want 
to the doors of the great class of workers whose means 
permit them to live only from day to day. Truckmen 
and many others dependent on traffic for their employ- 
ment could not work, though willing to do so. In con- 
sequence the charity organizations were overwhelmed 
with applications from the needy; and sadder still, many, 
who.could not adequately protect themselves from the 
fury of the storm, perished. And doubtless, too, there 
was relatively the same amount of suffering everywhere 
within the area of the storm. It could not be otherwise 
with such fierce gales and steady snowfall and deadly co! 
in earth and air. Humanity, however, set its forces in 
action to relieve the distress of the suffering and needy. 

But in the woods and fields, exposed to all the -incle- 
mency of the storm, are the game birds. To them a cer- 
tain degree of cold is endurable and they can also with- 
stand the pangs of hunger to a certain degree; but, as 
with man, there is a limit to their endurance. In such 
a storm, shelter and a food supply are essential to their 
existence. In. ordinary winter weather they can care for 
themselves. The struggle for existence has many more 
serious problems for them than it has for mankind. To 
them, now, one practical act of assistance is worth all 
the theorizing in the world. He who, with some old 
rails or limbs of trees, hay, brush, or rubbish, makes a 
good tight lean-to or any kind of snug-harbor within 
which they can find shelter, and therein leaves some corn, 
oats, wheat, buckwheat, or other grain for food, is more 
of a real game protector than.are all the others who can 


do some practical good, but who do not do it.. Sports- 


men in the city, who have favorite nooks and corners 
wherein they are wont to seek the quail and ruffed grouse 
in proper season, have farmer friends who would be glad 


for a small consideration to put some food in the haunts 
of the birds, the aforesaid nooks and corners, and thereby 
aid in their preservation as much as lies within the pow- 
ers of man, The practical game preserver at this season 
is far ahead of the theoretical one. A sheaf of grain is 
worth a whole shaystack of talk. 

This suffering of the game birds is not confined to any 
locality. From Texas and Louisiana and Florida on the 
south, to the Canadian boundary on the north, the same 
conditions prevail, the same suffering is inevitable and 
the same loss probable. The only encouraging fact in 
connection with the heavy snowfall is that, in most local- 
ities, the snow was light and powdery instead of being 
wet and heavy, as was the case in the memorable bliz- 
zard of 1888. On the other hand, the furious wind which 
blew for days pounded and packed the drifts into masses 
more or less cohesive, through which the birds can 
make their way to the surface, if at all, only with diffi- 
culty, slowly and by continued effort. Even after they 
have freed themselves from their prison, the danger of 
starvation must yet be faced. 

Sportsmen have therefore every reason to fear a very 
great diminution in the country’s supply of quail next 
season. This is likely to be much greater in the South 
than in the North, for the Southern birds know little of 
cold or snow such as they have experienced this season. 
They are much less hardy than our Northern birds, and 
succumb much more easily to rigors of climate to which 
they are unaccustomed. 





"WINTER. 

WHEN the fire of youth has burned out and the ashes 
of age lie in a gray drift on the smoldering embers, one 
shivers instinctively at the name of winter. In imagina- 
tion we already see the dreary desolation of the earth, 
stripped of its mantle of greenness and bloom and ripe 
fruitage, ready to don the white robe for dreamless sleep. 

Gradually the change comes, the glory of autumn passes 
away, the brown leaves drift and waver to the earth, the 
summer birds fly southward to lands of perennial leaf 
and blossom, and leave to us but the memory of song 
in a desolate silent land, when the brooks must sing only 
to themselves under crystal roofs, and you only know 
they are singing by the beads of elastic pearl that round 
and lengthen and break into many beads as they slip along 
the braided current. 

There are only the moaning of the wind among the 
hills and the rustle of withered leaves along the dun 
earth. A week ago it was full of life—now there is only 
desolation and death, yet so imperceptibly have these come 
that we know not when the other ceased, and we are not 
appalled. Then comes the miracle of snow, the gray sky 
blossoms into a white shower of celestial petals, that 
bloom again on withered stem and bough and shrub until 
the gray and tawny world is transformed to universal 
purity, and behold another miracle. Where there was no 
life are now abundant signs of it, the silent record of 
many things. Mouse, weasel and squirrel, hare, skunk 
and fox have written the plain story of their nightly 
wanderings; red-poll, bunting, crow and grouse have 
embroidered the history of their alighting and their 
terrestrial journeying on the same white page. And lo, 
the jay of many voices proclaims his presence, the chicka- 
dee lisps his brief song, the nuthatch blows his reedy 
clarionet, a white flock of snow buntings drift by with a 
creaking twitter like the sound of floating ice, a crow 
sounds his raucous trumpet, the ruffed grouse thunders 
his swift departure in a shower of dislodged snow, the 
woodpecker drums a merry tattoo, a fox barks huskily 
among thé rugged defiles of the hills, and far away is 
sounded the answering challenge of a hound, and under 
the stars the screech owl’s quavering call is heard’ and 
the storm-boding, sonorous warning of his solemn big 
brother of the double crest, punctuated by the resonant 
crack of frost-strained trees. 

What beauty that lies hidden under summer leaves is 
revealed now in the graceful tracery of pearl enameled 
branch and twig, on gray trunks embossed with moss and 
lichen, on bent stems of tawny grass and frond of 
withered fern, how the uncouth ruggedness of common 
things is clothed and beautified by the charitable mantle of 
the snow, what curves and shadows in the immaculate 
folds. 

_ By day. and by night, in sunlight and in moonlight, a 


dome of purest azure, now pale, now dark, canopies a 
world of purest white and purest shadow, or earth and 
sky are blurred in the wild grandeur of a winter storm. 
Surely the beauty of the world lives even amid the death 
of winter—it is not death, but beautiful sleep, broken at 
times by spasms of terrified dreams, followed by pro- 
founder sleep. 


SK YLARKS. 


Mr. EpMuND ORGILL, of Tennessee, whom many of the 
field sportsmen of the eighties will remember as the owner 
of Orgill’s Rush, has an ambition to introduce into his 
part of the Union the English skylark. His home is in the 
western part of the State, so convenient to Mississippi that 
“it’s all one”; and the presumption is that the birds would 
thrive there. Can Mr. Alex. Starbuck or other member of 
the Cuvier Club tell us what became of the skylarks im- 
ported some years ago by German-American citizens of 
that city? and can Mr. Horace Kephart, of St. Louis, give 
information about the birds put out there? 


SNAP SHOTS. 


The bird belongs to a past age, and it is a trifle 
late in the day to discuss its name. Those who prefer 
the designation of “passenger pigeon” might make out 
a good case by citing the fathers and quoting from the 
dead languages. Audubon, Wilson, Nuttall, Coues and 
others describe the bird under the name of “passenger 
pigeon;” and as we have said, it was this name Audubon 
gave to his charming portrait of the species; although he 
does say that it was in his day more commonly called 
“wild pigeon.” The scientific name in the books is 
Ectopistes migratorius, and in this nomenclature is em- 
bodied a recognition of the passenger characteristics of 
the bird rather than of its wild nature. Ectopistes is 
from the Greek éxr omz6r7/$ (ektopestes), ‘‘a wanderer” or ‘‘pas- 
senger;” from éxromifa, ‘‘I wander,” ‘‘change place;” from 
né, ‘tout of,” and rozoS, “place,” ‘‘out of place.” Surely 
there is ‘‘passenger” enough here. 





The Latin of the name, migratorius, “migratory,” re- 
peats the suggestion of passing, wandering; and taking 
the entire designation, then, it may be said that the use 
of the term “passenger pigeon” is abundantly justified. 
Thus as to the authorities. But despite all the writers 
and all the books, they to whom the bird is a memory— 
a memory linked with the old days and ways of tender 
recollection—will remember it and call it by the name 
they had for it then; and whether this be wild or passen- 
ger matters little. 





Governor Roosevelt has signed the Dutton bill, which 
repeals absolutely the law providing a bounty for illegal 
nets in inland waters. The fault with the law was that 
the bounties offered were not judiciously graded; they 
were on such scale as to encourage dishonesty and as 
to make possible the mulcting of the State treasury. If 
the scale of rewards originally proposed by Mr. Henry 
Loftie, of Syracuse, had been adhered to, the purpose of 
the bounty law might have been attained and its abuses 
avoided. The public-spirited citizens who have been 
fighting the netters and fish-pirates of the lakes of cen- 
tral New York will not permit this outcome of the bounty 
law of 1898 to be the ending of the struggle. If nets 
can be legislated against, they can be suppressed, and a 
way will yet be found to take them out of the waters and 
keep them out. 





The attention of Pennsylvania sportsmen is invited to a 
bill introduced into the .Senate (File of the Senate 61) 
by Mr. Hardenbutgh, of Wayne county, and favorably 
reported from committee by Mr. Scott, of Luzerne 
county, to permit the sale of grouse, quail and wood- 
cock, and to permit their shipment out of the State, both 
being now forbidden by law. By a change of the squir- 
rel season to open Sept. 1, a time when game birds are 
young, it makes their killing. easy, and destroys the sys- 


_ tem of an uniform game season for all species, a system 


which in Pennsylvania, as elsewhere, is wisest and most 
satisfactory in its workings. It is gratifying to note, too, 
that the Board of Game Commissioners is alive to the 
retrograde nature of the measure and is opposing it. The 
Board should have the prompt and active co-operation of 
all citizens of the State who are interested in game pres- 
ervation. 
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40yds. or more than @0yds., so that the elevation 
in its flight at a distance of lyds.. from the trap 
than or more than 12ft. from the ground. 


RULE 3. 
reason, after the trap or traps have been properly 
Ded “the should not fiy the proper height or Sictance, 
considered a fair target—provided it flies high enough 
h, in the opinion of the referee, to offer a fair shot to 
t. 


RULE 4 


targets being: thrown the same distance, three or more 

ould be placed > a semi-circle in front of the emp or 

at a distance of S0yds. therefrom. If, in the opinion of the 

¢ targets are being thrown more than ds. beyond 

more than lOyds. short of these pegs, the referee 1 instruct 
the trapper to be more careful. 


RULE 65. 


i shootin uads of five men may be formed. Con- 

= eg Sa ery in paletion, from one to five, and each one 

2 targets in a 10, 3 in a 15, 4 in a 20, and 5 in a 

event, and then all shall move up one position. In this 

way each contestant shall shoot at an equal number of targets 
from each of the different positions. : 

{Other points are covered by previous rules on target shooting.) 


Live Birds, 


RULE 1—REFEREE. 


A ref shall be appointed by the contestants in a match, or 
by the adnagement, wheee decigton shall be final. 


RULE 2.—DUTIES OF REFEREE. 


he 
eferee shall see that the traps are properly set at t 
ima of the match and kept in order to the finish, ont 
that they are kept properly filled. He may at any time, an 
must, when so requested by a contestant, select one 7. — 
cartridges from those of a shooter at the score, and public a i 
the same for proper loading. If the cartridge or — ges 
be found to be improperly loaded, the shooter shall suffer the 
penalty provided in Rule 18. 


RULE 3.—SCORER. 


i i h, or 
corer shall be appointed by the contestants in a match, 
eS management, ose score shall be the official one. 
scores shall be plainly kept, and the scoring of a lost bird -— 
be indicated with a cipher, and of a dead bird by the figure 1 i 
one barrel only is used, or by the figure 2 if both barrels are 
used. 
RULE 4.—PULLER. 


i uller shall be appointed by the contestants in 
a sol a m the management, and he shall be placed at least 
6it. behind the shooter’s score. It shall be the puller’s ov 
pull the traps instantly after the shooter has called “Pull. = 
shall use a trap pulling indicator, or other device that  y . 
furnished by the management for that purpose, and he shall pu 
the trap so indicated. He shall also use his best endeavors te 
conceal from a shooter at the score the trap that is to Bs pu : 
for him. The contestants in a match may appoint a jut ge, w » 
shall be entitled to see that the puller pulls the traps as in ae ; 
Should = not pull in ee. — the indicator he sha 
another puller substituted. 
oe a “nil traps Be be filled before the shooter —_ 
“Pull.” Should a trap be left unfilled, and should oe +o 
contestants fire at a bird from one of the other traps, an - a 
such bird shall be declared a “no bird,” but if he miss it it sha’ 


“lost bird. ; y 
ee if eee hon one bird be liberated when shooting at 


“ a . a. 
i i he shooter may call ‘“‘no bird,” but if he shoots t 
= on be ‘eed. Both nerve must be fired at the same 
i i d barrel is required, . 
"ites t “The shooter, when he is at his score ready to choot, 
shall give the caution, “Are you ready?” to the puller, = . 
answer back, “Ready.” The shooter shall then call “Pull” clearly 
and distinctly. Should oe trap * o" ony pa 
bei iven, or should it not be pulle 1 
vert has een given, the — —~ 4 accept the bird or not, but 
i the result must be scored. F 
er. ‘The puller shall not pull the trap until the tra: = 
and the dog (if one be used for retrieving dead birds) are bac 
in their places, even should the shooter call “Pull. 


RULE 5.—ARRANGEMENT OF TRAPS. 


1 be shot from five ground traps, placed 5yds. 
ie my et of a circle. The radius of the circle —_ 
be S0yds., and the central point of that circle shall be the oe. 
score (or mark). All other scores. of a less distance on a 
measured from this point along an imaginary line drawn directly 
toward No. 8 trap; for distances greater than 30yds. the usogieeey 
line above mentioned shall be continued behin the 30yds. — 
and the distances marked off on it. The traps shall be —_ — 
from left to right, No. 1 being oo wp on the extreme left an 

| the extreme right. . 
"Rene h aneand trap is one that lies flat with the surface of 
the ground when open, and gives the bird its natural flight when 


starting.) RULE 6.—THE RISE. 


1 therwise stated, the rise shall be: 30yds. 
i Te for 12-bore guns; 26yds. for 14 and 16-bore 
guns; 25yds. for 20-bore guns. 


RULE 7.—BOUNDARY. 


i . The boundary for both single and double bird shoot- 
ine shall : a segment ofa circle, 50yds. in diameter, and a cond 
line. The circle shall be drawn from the center trap, it shal 
terminate where it joins the dead line on each side of the shooter’s 
score. The dead line, unless otherwise provided for by the 
management, shall be a line drawn at a distance of 33yds. from 
the center trap, and at right angles to a line drawn from the 
shooter’: the center trap. s 

Section a When a Candace’ ts marked by stakes set in the 
or by flags, or by any other method not showing 4 
continuous segment of a circle, the boundary shall be considered 
to be imaginary straight lines drawn from each of such stakes 
or flags to the one nearest it on either side. P 
Section $. Should any portion of the bird be on the line or 
touching it, such bird shall be declared a “dead bird” and shall 
be scored as such. (This section does not apply. where the 
boundary line is marked by a fence or strip of wire netting.) 
A bird once over the fence or outside the wire netting is a 
"es i: When the boundary line is marked by a fence or wire 
netting, a bird shall be scored a “lost bird” when it reaches 
the top of that fence or wire netting and perches. on it. (It shall 
not be necessary for the bird to close its wings after reaching the 
top of such fence and perching on it before being declared a “lost 
bird.”) A bird once over the boundary is a lost bird. 


RULE 8—BIRDS REFUSING TO FLY. 


Section 1. When a bird refuses to fly on the trap being pulled, 
such artificial means as may be provided by the management 
for that purpose may be used to start it, by direction of the 
referee. R bird hit with a missile or held by the trap shall be 
declared a “no bird” by the referee. The shooter may dec! lare a bird 
that refuses to fly when the trap is pulled a * no bird. 

Section 2. ‘A bird that has been “on the wing” cannot be called 
a “no bird” by the shooter, but he may fire at it on the ground 
with the intention of making it a “no bird.” If the bird so 
fired at is gathered within bounds, it shall be declared a “no 
bird,” but ifit escapes after being fired at, it shall be declared a 
“lost bird.” {A referee should always, in doubtful cases, inform 
the shooter whether the bird has been “on the wing” or not.) 

Section 8. It shall be the referee’s duty at all times to call 
“no bird” when, in his opinion, such bird is incapable of pro 
fight, whether it has been “on the wing” or not. He shall so 
A tn birds that walk in ie from the trap toward the shooter s 
score “no bird,” whether they have been “on the wing” or not. 
All birds called “no birds” by the referee shall not be charged 
against the shooter. P 

RULE 9—GATHERING BIRDS. 

A bird to be scored dead must be gathered within bounds 
before another bird is shot at, and within two minutes’ time 
after it has touched the und, by a dog or by the shooter, < 


i by the shooter for that 
by any person appoin' .. / oe. 
a an: 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


dog to call the dog in. Then, as soon as the dog has returned 
‘> hls ‘handler, Ge cucshet him 
shall go to gather the 

ne ne 

a man 6 guiber Ge DEE und oo 


RULE 10.—BIRDS KILLED 
A hird killed ‘On the ground with 
A bird may be killed on the groun 
the first barrel is fired while the bird is on the wing. 
is shot at on the ground with the first barrel, he may use his 
barrel, but such bird, if gathered, is a “‘no bird”; if lost it is 


“lost bird.” 
RULE U+MUTILATING BIRDS. 


No mutilation of birds shall be allowed. If it is proved to 
referee that any contestant or agent of his has violated thi 
or is a party to such violation the referee shall d 


eclare 
rights of such contestant in the match to be forfeited. 


RULE 12—OUT OF BOUNDS. 

A bird once out of bounds is a “lost bird.” Should, however, 
the boundary be marked by a fence and a bird escape through any 
opening in that fence, it shall be a “‘no bird,” if in the opinion 
of the referee it could not have flown over. ¢ word “opening” 


shall be taken to mean any opening, whether permanent or 
otherwise. 


RULE 13—BIRDS SHOT AT BY ANOTHER PERSON. 


If a bird that has been shot at by a shooter shall be shot at 
by another man before it has been out of bounds, the referee shall 
decide whether in his opinion such shooting has deprived the 
man at the score of a bird that might have been scored as a 
“dead bird”; if he is of such opinion it shall be declared “no 
bird,” and the shooter shall be allowed another bird; if he 
is not of such opinion, it shall be declared a “lost bird.” 


RULE 14.—-SHOOTING FROM A SCORE OTHER THAN 
THE PROPER ONE. 


If any shooter shoots at a distance nearer than his pro 
score, the bird, if killed is a “no bird,” but if lost it is a “lost 
bird.” But if the shooter should shoot at any distance comeing 
his proper score, the bird if missed shall a “lost bird”; 
killed it shall be a “dead bird”; but should the shooter, by direc- 
tion of the referee or scorer, shoot at any distance greater than 
his proper score, the bird if killed shall be a “dea bird,” but 
if lost a “no bird.” 


RULE 15.—SIMULTANEOUS DISCHARGE OF. BOTH 
BARRELS. 


If, in shooting at a bird, both barrels should be simultaneously 
discharged, it shall be called a “no bird,” whether killed or 
missed. [It should be understood that the word “simultaneous” 
covers the case in which the discharge of one barrel “jars off” 
the other barrel.] 


RULE 16—SHOOTING OUT OF TURN. 


Should a shooter shoot out of turn, the result of the shot shall 
be scored, paves he has otherwise complied with the rules 
governing the match. A referee may, whenever he deems it 
advisable for the purpose of saving time, call up any shooter 
to the score, whether it be such shooter’s turn to shoot or not. 


RULE 17.—POSITION OF THE GUN. 
Any the shooter may adopt. 


RULE 18.—LOADS. 


The charge of ra shall be unlimited. The charge of shot 
shall not exceed 1%oz., any standard measure, struck. Any 
shooter using a larger quantity of shot shall forfeit his entrance 
money and rights in the match, If, however, the management 
is of the opinion that the shooter has not willfully violated this 
rule, it may return to him his entrance money, provided it obtain 
the unanimous consent of all the contestants. 


RULE 19.—CALIBER AND WEIGHT OF GUN. 


No gun of larger caliber than a 10-bore shall be used. Weight 
of gun ceiiinaieeli 


RULE 2%.—LOADING GUNS. 


Cartridges must not be placed in the gun until after the 
shooter is at the score. idges must be removed from the 
gun before the shooter leaves the score. If any shooter, after 
being warned by the referee, shall continue to violate this rule, 
the referee is empowered to declare all such shooter’s rights in 
the match to be forfeited. 


RULE 21.—LEAVING THE SCORE. 
Section 1. A shooter having fired his first barrel and left the 
score cannot return to the score to fire his second barrel. 
Section 2. A shooter having fired his first barrel, and havin 


opened his gun, cannot close his gun again for the purpose o 
firing his second barrel. 


RULE 22.—GUN NOT COCKED. 


If the gun is not cocked or the safety not properly adjusted . 


and the bird escapes, it shall be scored a “‘lost bird. 


RULE 23.—MISFIRES. 


Whenever a cartridge misfires or apparently mis- 
fires, the shooter must on no account open his gun, but shall 
hand it to the referee for his inspection, and it shall be the 
referee’s duty to try both triggers without having previously 
opened the gun for the purpose of cocking it. Should the 
cartridge which the shooter says has misfired be exploded, the 
bird shall be declared a “lost bird.” If a shooter opens his 
before handing it to the referee, the bird shall be declared a 
“lost bird.” ; . 

Section 2. Misfires with Right Barrel.—If the shooter’s gun 
misfires with the right barrel, and he does not fire the second 
barrel, he shall be allowed afiother bird. But if the shooter’s 
gun misfires with the first bargel‘and he uses the second barrel 
and misses the bird such bird must be scored a “lost bird,” but 
if the bird be killed with the second barrel while on the wing, it 
shall be scored a “dead bird.” 

Section: 3. If a misfire occurs with the second barrel, the 
shooter shall have another bird, using a full charge of powder 
only in the first barrel. He must, however, put the n to 
his shoulder and discharge the blank cartridge in the direction 
of the bird, and the bird must be on the wing when such blank 
cartridge is discharged. 


RULE 2%.—FAILURE TO EXTRACT IN A REPEATING 
SHOTGUN. 


Section 1. 


When a shell cannot be extracted from the chamber of a re- 
peating shotgun for either of the following reasons, the shooter 
shall be allowed another bird, as provided in Section 3 of Rule 
23: 1. When the brass head of the shell pulls away from the paper, 

reventing the reloading of the c from the magazine. 
Br When the extractor, although in apparently good condition, 
fails to extract the empty shell from the chamber. 

(N..B.—Nothing in this rule shall be construed as empowering 
the referee to allow another bird if he is satisfied that the shooter 
is using reloaded ammunition.) 


RULE 2.—SHOOTER AT THE SCORE. 

In ali contests the shooter must be at the score within three 
minutes after his name has been called for him to shoot or he 
forfeits his rights in the match. 

RULE 2%.—BALK. 


If a shooter is distinctly balked or interfered with by any o; 
ponent or a 5s tor, or by the trapper, whether by i 


design, it th be similar reason why it shoul 
oe See cece aay SSR Soom tha were toe 
should be very palpable to be allowed by the referee. 

RULE 27.—ANNOUNCING SCORE. 


The referee shall announce the result of each shot 2 
and it shall be called back by the scorer. At the close of 
shooter’s score the result must be announced, and if claimed: to 
be wrong, the error, if any, must be at once. 


RULE 2%.—TIE .SHOOTING. 


All ties shall be shot off at the distance and as 
match at the 


receive their pro. rata share of first 
second shall receive their , rata 
‘all those tied for third place, ete.) ‘An’ 

of the moneys may withdraw his pro rata 
unless the programme prescribes that all ties 


RULE 3.—-BIRDS RETRIEVED BY DOGS. 


When a dog is‘used to retrieve dead birds, the bird shall be 
scored a “dead bird”: when the dog has had: it. in his mouth; 
if a man retrieves, the bird shall’ be scored a.“ bird” when 
he has had it in his hands. 


RULE 31—DOGS ESCAPING FROM HANDLER. 
Should a dog that is being used for retrieving escape from the 
handler, or, be let before the shooter has opened his gun or 
called “Dog,” and the bird escapes from within the boundary, the 
shooter may have another bird, provided the referee is of the 
opinion that the bird would have been gathered within the time 
—, if the dog had net been so released or escaped frem its 
er. 


RULE 32.-SHOOTER TO CALL MAN OR DOG. 


The shooter after firing must call ‘‘Man” or “Dog”; should he 
fail to do so, the opening of his gun shall be considered as a signal 
by the handler to let the dog go. 


RULE 33.—BIRD LOST THROUGH NEGLIGENCE OF 
SHOOTER. 


If the shooter advances to the mark and orders the trap to be 
pune and does not shoot at the bird, or his gun is not properly 
oa 


ed, or does not go off owing to his own negligence, the bird 
must be scored as a “lost bird.” i , 


RULE %.—SHOOTER’S FEET AT THE SCORE. 


The shooter’s feet shall be behind his shooting mark until after 
his gun is discharged. 


RULE 35.—ENDANGERING PERSON OR PROPERTY. 


If a bird shall fly, so that to shoot at it would endanger an 


person or pro: erty, it shall not be shot at, and the referee shail 
allow another bi 


RULE 36.—FORBIDDEN SHOOTING. 


No shooting shall be permitted within the inclosure other than 
at the score; and in case there is no inclosure, no shooting 
shall be permitted within 200yds: of the score, except by those at 
the score, without the consentsof the management. 


RULE -37.-UNFENISHED MATCHES. 


In case of darkness or unfavorable conditions of weather 
putting a stop to a match before it has been finished, such match 
shall be carried over to some date within two weeks of the date 
of the match, to be mutually agreed upon by the parties to the 
match. Should the parties to the =aeen fail to agree upon date, 
the referee shall name date and-hour for continuing the match. 
Such date and hour to be within the prescribed limits. Either 
of the parties failing to appear on the Sate and at the hour set, 
0; 


shall be adjudged loser of the match and shall forfeit all his 
rights in the same. 


RULE 38—MAKING CLAIMS UNDER THE RULES. 


All claims under the rules must be made bef h i 
ioe Be e made before the succeeding 


The Handicap Committee. 


New York, Feb. 3,—Editor Forest and Stream: . The Interstate 
Association has appornted the following committee to award handi- 
caps for the Grand American Handicap of 1899, which takes place 
at Elkwood Park, N. J., April 11-13 next: poses Pentz, Bernard 
Waters, New York city; Will K. Park, Phi adelphia, Pa.; W. R. 
Hobart Newark, N. J.; Hon. T. A. Marshall, Keithsburg, IIL; 
T. A. ‘Divine, Memphis, Tenn.; Elmer E. Shaner, Pittsburg, Pa. 

The committee will meet at the Astor House, New York city, 
on Thursday, April 6, two days after the closing of entries, 

Epwarp Banks, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


eluswerg to Correspondents. 


No notice taken of anonymous communications. 


C. E. S., Schenectady, N. Y.—F k iel - 
castle Kennels’, Brookline, Mass. oe REE ae SRD Ap 


,H. A., New York.—Can you inform us where we can purchase 
bull pups? Ans. See reply to G. E. T., Baltimore. - 


R. R., Wallingford, Conn.—In respect to the address of breeders 
of Great Danes see answer to similar query in this department. 


C. A. D., Welch, W. Va.-ePlease furnish me with the address 


of breeders of bull terriers. ns. See answer to G. E. T., Balti- 
more. 


_Sinnaker.—Mr. Chas. Hallock writes: “I don’t know what a 
sinnaker bear is, unless it is negro for cinnamon. But the Hyde 
county bears are jet black in prime coat.” Can any reader give 


us the meaning of the word “sinnaker” as appli ‘ v 
North Carolina? = pplied to bears in 


c. Atlanta.—The rules governing the Grand American Handi- 
cap will be published in Forest anp Stream next week. The 
rogramme will not be ready before March 1. We have no 
nowledge of any arrangement for reduced rates with the rail- 
roads. Address, Mr. Edward Banks, Secretary-Treasurer, In- 
terstate Association, 318 Broadway, New Y 


‘ork. 

Flying Fish.—Can you inform me as to the maximum size which 
flying.fsh attain? have a pair of wings which I cut from a 
fish which flew on d ship ingwhich I was a passenger. They 
measured on the full Tin. to tip, and the fish almost 
exactly the same length. Is th arge or only ordinary? Ans. 
The Atlantic flying fish in West Indian waters attains a length of 
nearly a foot, and a breadth between wing tips of lin, The 
California species attains a length of 16in. to 17in. 


G. E. T., Baltimore, Md.—Will you give me the address of 
several pevins who have high-bred beagles for sale? Ans. We 
regret that we cannot give you definite information on the sub- 
ject. When breeders neglect to keep us informed in respect to 
the stock they have for sale, we are without the necessary in- 
formation concerning it. 

Aquarium.—It has been suggested that re will be able to decide 
some points as below outlined, and would be obliged if you would 
answer same in your next issue: 

First is, that there are more varieties of fish off New York 
(meaning possibly within a radius of fifty miles) than there are 
off the city of Naples, —_ 

nd is, that there are 100 more varieties lower class fish in 
the Naples aquarium than there are in the New York Aquarium. 

Third is, that there are more varieties in the Bay of Naples 
of fish not here than there are varieties here of fish not there. 

Ans. The first proposition must be answered in the negative. 
By the. term “off New York” we understand that marine fishes 
are to. be considered... The number of kinds of marine fishes re- 
corded from Long Island and ‘the adjacent waters is 200. Napl 
according to the most recent cotaioges by Dr. s, has 310 
Species of fishes. The fish fauna of Mediterranean is marvel- 
ousty sich, and the Bay of Naples is merely an arm of the Mediter- 


The second statement is correct if by “lower class fish” be in- 
tended the shellfish, crustaceans, fish and their allies, 
corals, and mymerous other animals without 
a Bay.ef Naples, ea ae found in the ; 


A to 2 
far 


Osgood Folding, 
the 
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Che Forest and Stream Platform: Plank. 
“The sale of game should be forbidden at-all seasons.”” 
—ForEsT AND STREAM, Feb. 3, 1894. 








This digression up the Kansas was undertaken by Lisa to form 
new connections with the Indians, to trade and take game, in all 
which he succeeded to his expectations. During this trip I wit- 
nessed, for the first time in my life, with painful sensations the 
wide and wanton destruction of game* merely to procure skins; 
and so much disgusted was I, on seeing the buffalo carcasses 
strewed over the ground in a half-putrified state, that my reluc- 
tance to fulfill my engagements was so much increased as to 
occasion me to reflect seriously on absconding from the party. 
—John D. Hunter, “Manners and Customs of Several Indian 
Tribes Located west of the Mississippi.’”’ Philadelphia, 1823. 


THE BIRDS AND THE STORM. 


THE great storm of last Sunday and Monday was the 
fiercest and coldest with which the Atlantic States have 
been afflicted since that of 1888. It was terrific both in 
its force and volume, For a week previous the thermom- 
eter dallied near the zero point, and there were a few 
snowstorms, thought to be so at the time at least, bur 
which, compared with the blizzard of Sunday and Mon- 
day, were mere mild weather disturbances. The bliz- 
zard raged steadily for hours, and gradually conquered 
all the efforts of the world of commerce to prevail against 
it. The heavy snowfall, driven with stinging force before 
the gale, seemed to fly parallel with the earth’s surface 
where there were no obstacles in its course; in other 
places it swirled about swiftly in fantastic eddies, chased 
up the sides of high buildings, or settled into deep drifts 
wherever the wind would let it rest. With it came un- 
told hardship and suffering to men on sea and land. 
Great ships came in with such cloaks of ice that their 
lines and appearance were more those of an iceberg than 
of a graceful, shapely craft designed by man. The traffic 
of the great railroads was either partially or wholly sus- 
pended. The commerce of New York for a time was 
little short of complete inaction. The food and fuel sup- 
ply was seriously cut off fcr a time, which brought want 
to the doors of the great class of workers whose means 
permit them to live only from day to day. Truckmen 
and many others dependent on traffic for their employ- 
ment could not work, though willing to do so. In con- 
sequence the charity organizations were overwhelmed 
with applications from the needy; and sadder still, many, 
who.could not adequately protect themselves from the 
fury of the storm, perished. And doubtless, too, there 
was relatively the same amount of suffering everywhere 
within the area of the storm. It could not be otherwise 
with such fierce gales and steady snowfall and deadly cold 
in earth and air. Humanity, however, set its forces in 
action to relieve the distress of the suffering and needy. 

But in the woods and fields, exposed to all the -incle- 
mency of the storm, are the game birds. To them a cer- 
tain degree of.cold is endurable and they can also with- 
stand the pangs of hunger to a certain degree; but, as 
with man, there is a limit to their endurance. In such 
a storm, shelter and a food supply are essential to their 
existence. In. ordinary winter weather they can care for 
themselves. The struggle for existence has many more 
serious problems for them than it has for mankind. To 
them, now, one practical act of assistance is worth all 
the theorizing in the world. He who, with some old 
rails or limbs of trees, hay, brush, or rubbish, makes a 
good tight lean-to or any kind of snug-harbor within 
which they can find shelter, and therein leaves some corn, 
oats, wheat, buckwheat, or other grain for food, is more 
of a real game protector than.are all the others who can 


do some practical good, but ‘who do not do it.. Sports- 


men in the city, who have favorite nooks and corners 
wherein they are wont to seek the quail and ruffed grouse 
in proper season, have farmer friends who would be glad 


for a small consideration to put some food in the haunts 
of the birds, the aforesaid nooks and corners, and thereby 
aid in their preservation as much as lies within the pow- 
ers of man. The practical game preserver at this season 
is far ahead of the theoretical one. A sheaf of grain is 
worth a whole shaystack of talk. 

This suffering of the game birds is not confined to any 
locality. From Texas and Louisiana and Florida on the 
south, to the Canadian boundary on the north, the same 
conditions prevail, the same suffering is inevitable and 
the same loss probable. The only encouraging fact in 
connection with the heavy snowfall is that, in most local- 
ities, the snow was light and powdery instead of being 
wet and heavy, as was the case in the memorable bliz- 
zard of 1888. On the other hand, the furious wind which 
blew for days pounded and packed the drifts into masses 
more or less cohesive, through which the birds can 
make their way to the surface, if at all, only with diffi- 
culty, slowly and by continued effort. Even after they 
have freed themselves from their prison, the danger of 
starvation must yet be faced. 

Sportsmen have therefore every reason to fear a very 
great diminution in the country’s supply of quail next 
season. This is likely to be much greater in the South 
than in the North, for the Southern birds know little of 
cold or snow such as they have experienced this season. 
They are much less hardy than our Northern birds, and 
succumb much more easily to rigors of climate to which 
they are unaccustomed. 





“WINTER. 


WHEN the fire of youth has burned out and the ashes 
of age lie in a gray drift on the smoldering embers, one 
shivers instinctively at the name of winter. In imagina- 
tion we already see the dreary desolation of the earth, 
stripped of its mantle of greenness and bloom and ripe 
fruitage, ready to don the white robe for dreamless sleep. 

Gradually the change comes, the glory of autumn passes 
away, the brown leaves drift and waver to the earth, the 
summer birds fly southward to lands of perennial leaf 
and blossom, and leave to us but the memory of song 
in a desolate silent land, when the brooks must sing only 
to themselves under crystal roofs, and you only know 
they are singing by the beads of elastic pearl that round 
and lengthen and break into many beads as they slip along 
the braided current. 

There are only the moaning of the wind among the 
hills and the rustle of withered leaves along the dun 
earth. A week ago it was full of life—now there is only 
desolation and death, yet so imperceptibly have these come 
that we know not when the other ceased, and we are not 
appalled. Then comes the miracle of snow, the gray sky 
blossoms into a white shower of celestial petals, that 
bloom again on withered stem and bough and shrub until 
the gray and tawny world is transformed to universal 
purity, and behold another miracle. Where there was no 
life are now abundant signs of it, the silent record of 
many things. Mouse, weasel and squirrel, hare, skunk 
and fox have written the plain story of their nightly 
wanderings; red-poll, bunting, crow and grouse have 
embroidered the history of their alighting and their 
terrestrial journeying on the same white page. And lo, 
the jay of many voices proclaims his presence, the chicka- 
dee lisps his brief song, the nuthatch blows his reedy 
clarionet, a white flock of snow buntings drift by with a 
creaking twitter like the sound of floating ice, a crow 
sounds his raucous trumpet, the ruffed grouse thunders 
his swift departure in a shower of dislodged snow, the 
woodpecker drums a merry tattoo, a fox barks huskily 
among the rugged defiles of the hills, and far away is 
sounded the answering challenge of a hound, and under 
the stars the screech owl’s quavering call is heard’ and 
the storm-boding, sonorous warning of his solemn big 
brother of the double crest, punctuated by the resonant 
crack of frost-strained trees. 

What beauty that lies hidden under summer leaves is 
revealed now in the graceful tracery of pearl enameled 
branch and twig, on gray trunks embossed with moss and 
lichen, on bent stems of tawny grass and frond of 
withered fern, how the uncouth ruggedness of common 
things is clothed and beautified by the charitable mantle of 
the snow, what curves and shadows in the immaculate 
folds. 

By. day. and by night, in sunlight and in moonlight, a 
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dome of purest azure, now pale, now dark, canopies a 
world of purest white and purest shadow, or earth and 
sky are blurred in the wild grandeur of a winter storm. 
Surely the beauty of the world lives even amid the death 
of winter—it is not death, but beautiful sleep, broken at 
times by spasms of terrified dreams, followed by pro- 
founder sleep. 


SEK YLARKS. 


Mr. EpMuND ORGILL, of Tennessee, whom many of the 
field sportsmen of the eighties will remember as the owner 
of Orgill’s Rush, has an ambition to introduce into his 
part of the Union the English skylark. His home is in the 
western part of the State, so convenient to Mississippi that 
“it’s all one”; and the presumption is that the birds would 
thrive there. Can Mr. Alex. Starbuck or other member of 
the Cuvier Club tell us what became of the skylarks im- 
ported some years ago by German-American citizens of 
that city? and can Mr. Horace Kephart, of St. Louis, give 
information about the birds put out there? 


SNAP SHOTS. 


The bird belongs to a past age, and it is a trifle 
late in the day to discuss its name. Those who prefer 
the designation of “passenger pigeon” might make out 
a good case by citing the fathers and quoting from the 
dead languages. Audubon, Wilson, Nuttall, Coues and 
others describe the bird under the name of “passenger 
pigeon;” and as we have said, it was this name Audubon 
gave to his charming portrait of the species; although he 
does say that it was in his day more commonly called 
“wild pigeon.’ The scientific name in the books is 
Ectopistes migratorius, and in this nomenclature is em- 
bodied a recognition of the passenger characteristics of 
the bird rather than of its wild nature. Ectopistes is 
from the Greek éxr 0216r7js (ektopestes), ‘‘a wanderer” or ‘‘pas- 
senger;” from éxzomifa, ‘‘I wander,” ‘‘change place;” from 
né, ‘out of,” and rozoS, ‘‘place,” ‘‘out of place.” Surely 
there is ‘‘passenger” enough here. 





The Latin of the name, migratorius, “migratory,” re- 
peats the suggestion of passing, wandering; and taking 
the entire designation, then, it may be said that the use 
of the term “passenger pigeon” is abundantly justified. 
Thus as to the authorities. But despite all the writers 
and all the books, they to whom the bird is a memory— 
a memory linked with the old days and ways of tender 
recollection—will remember it and call it by the name 
they had for it then; and whether this be wild or passen- 
ger matters little. 





Governor Roosevelt has signed the Dutton bill, which 
repeals absolutely the law providing a bounty for illegal 
nets in inland waters. The fault with the law was that 
the bounties offered were not judiciously graded; they 
were on such scale as to encourage dishonesty and as 
to make possible the mulcting of the State treasury. If 
the scale of rewards originally proposed by Mr. Henry 
Loftie, of Syracuse, had been adhered to, the purpose of 
the bounty law might have been attained and its abuses 
avoided. The public-spirited citizens who have been 
fighting the netters and fish-pirates of the lakes of cen- 
tral New York will not permit this outcome of the bounty 
law of 1808 to be the ending of the struggle. If nets 
can be legislated against, they can be suppressed, and a 
way will yet be found to take them out of the waters and 
keep them out. 





The attention of Pennsylvania sportsmen is invited to a 
bill introduced into the .Senate (File of the Senate 61) 
by Mr. Hardenbutgh, of Wayne county, and favorably 
reported from committee by Mr. Scott, of Luzerne 
county, to permit the sale of grouse, quail and wood- 
cock, and to permit their shipment out of the State, both 
being now forbidden by law. By a change of the squir- 
rel season to open Sept. 1, a time when game birds are 
young, it makes their killing easy, and destroys the sys- 
tem of an uniform game season for all species, a system 
which in Pennsylvania, as elsewhere, is wisest and most 
satisfactory in its workings. It is gratifying to note, too, 
that the Board of Game Commissioners is alive to the 
retrograde nature of the measure and is opposing it. The 
Board should have the prompt and active co-operation of 
all citizens of the State who are interested in game pres- 
ervation, 
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Lhe Sportsman Lourist. 
Off on a Malanga in Samoa. 


Hospirauity is one of the primitive virtues of savage 
life. That means that in Samoa it becomes.a fixed cere- 
mony, for the Samoan Islander lives in a rigid casing of 
rules and regulations fixed and unchangeable. Samoan 
hospitality is not only a duty, with regulations binding on 
host and guest, it is a function, a form, a ceremony. 
From the welcoming of the coming to the speeding of 
the parting guest there is a complexity of speeches to be 
spoken, gifts to be presented, things to be done. It 
never is different from one village to the next; having 
seen the performance in one place, one has seen what it 
will be in all. This is known in the Samoan speech as 
a “malanga.” It is classed as one of the pleasures of 
island life. That the pleasure is not entirely unadulter- 
ated appears in one verb of the language; the word 
means to go away. It is applied to one who runs away 
to the bush when he sees a pleasure party approaching. 
This is evidence of the fact that hospitality may be irk- 
some, and that duties may be dodged even in savagery. 

Sooner or later in a residence in Samoa one is impelled 
to go on a malanga. Either the unchanging dullness ot 
Apia calls in loud tones for a change of scene, or there 
is a movement of the common feeling that because you 
are uncomfortable in one set of surroundings you will 
find less discomfort in another set, or else some Samoan 
town has sent a pressing invitation. Whatever may be 
the reason, the malanga is determined on. 

The first thing to do is to send on word ahead that the 
malanga will start on a certain day; this to give the hosts 
time to make preparations for the entertainment of the 
coming guests. A provision of food in savage superflu- 
ity is as much a part of all Samoan ceremonies as are the 
speeches. 

The transportation department of Samoan life is the 
rowboat for distances large or small. It is astonishing to 
contemplate the smallness of the boats in which peopie 
gaily undertake long voyages in Samoan waters; actual 
sea trips in the ocean itself in a 3oft..rowboat are com- 
mon. There is_no danger, there is a minimum of com- 
fort in such cralt. Into such a boat must be crowded a 
crew of four, at least as many of the after-guard in the 
stern sheets, a cargo of kegs of beef and tins of biscuit 
and such bulky provision of gifts and rations. With these 
the boat is crowded, it appears quite the reverse of safe 
for a trip out on the unsheltered waters of the Pacific. 

Local conditions of the wind determine the time of 
making the start. If the destination lies down to the 
westward, the start is made in the morning after 8 o’clock, 
when the trade wind has set in for the day, and it is 
possible to hoist a rag of sail and voyage without toil. 
If the destination lies eastward, the trip begins by night, 
for in the. trade-wind season the nights are calm and 
there is nothing to retard the boat when the rowers bend 
their backs to the oars for mile after mile of sea. 

Take the case of a malanga to the town of Falefa, 
which well serve as an example of all such trips. The 
town has invited its white friends to pay a visit. There 
is some motive, of course, but what that is will not ap- 
pear until it is slyly developed in the course of the visit. 
The town has determined that its white friends shall be 
its guests; it has all been settled in town council, which 
has also established the share of each of the people in 
the event. Some one of the chiefs brings the invitation, 
either written or by word of mouth. Commonly it is 
both, for the Samoan dearly loves to write a letter, and 
the only way of finding out the meaning of a Samoan let- 
ter is to ask the bearer what the writer meant to say. 
By such means the invitation is conveyed. It is accepted 
for some indeterminate date in the future; it is not con- 
sidered good form to apprise the bearer of the exact day 
on which the guests may be expected. That is to be 
delivered by your own messenger to the town, preceding 
you by a few days. Those who are wise in the way in 
which time is ordered for the Samoans time the malan- 
gas so as to arrive on Tuesdays whenever it is possible, 
it being desirable to avoid spending Sunday as the guests 
of a town, and as Friday and Saturday are wholly used 
by the islanders in preparing food for Sunday, they are 
more content if they have no other duties to bother 
them. 

In this case, the trip being to windward, the start is 
made from Vaiala by night. The Samoan crew are dec- 
orated in honor of the event, their hair has been freshly 
limed and oiled with the fragrance of the “moso’oi,” the 
ylang-ylang. Every man wears a necklace of the red 
fruit of the pandanus, with a string of sweet-scented 
leaves. Each has stuck in his hair or over his ear a 
flower, either the flaming hibiscus or the gold and white 
of the frangipanni. In their degree the rowers are a 
part of the pleasure party, and the people to whom the 
visit is addressed have no idea of anything servile in the 
relation. Therefore they decorate themselves and the 
boat; they have a supply of necklaces for the after-guard. 
Failing such a supply, one or another of the crew plucks 
off his own necklace and offers it; it may be fairly drip- 
ping with the surplus oil which glistens on his bare back 
and breast, but one gets used to such trifles in the islands. 

When the moon is well up and the tide is right, the 
boat is carried down to the beach and set afloat. The 
boat captain takes a last tally of the cargo as it is being 
stowed, for it would be a fatal error to leave anything be- 
hind on parting from the vicinity of shaps where things 
may be bought. With a triumphant song the oarsmen 
begin to row and the boat is off. There are two or three 
miles of still water; the coral reef a mile off shore has 
made a still lagoon. But as it is shallow with sand and 
with gardens of coral, care is needed in steering. Along 
the shore gleam the lights of a string of Samoan towns, 
and the villagers, attracted by the boat songs, draw down 
to the beaches to see what boat it is that is going by, if 
close enough to shout out in question as to the destina- 
tion. Gradually the water is found to be deeper, the 
watching of the channel becomes less taxing, there is not 
se much coral in the way. After rounding: the. point on 
which glisten the lights.of the German plantation, the 
swell of the ocean begins to be felt, and close to a moun- 
tain cape the boat passes out from the lagoon into’ the 
long course of the rolling waves of the sea. There are 
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several miles ahead of the course with not a danger oi 
reefs to look out for, and the boys settle down to a long 
sweep of the oars which develops good speed. The sing- 
ing continues, old songs of the race, songs of the last 
war or of the next to come, hymns of the new religion; 
it is all one to a Samoan crew, so long as they are sing- 
ing something. After two hours of this progress, easy 
progress if one is a seasoned sailor, and not affected by 
the epidemic malady of the sea, the crew begin to look 
out seaward as though seeking to find some place or 
thing in the waste of waters. There is a dangerous reei 
off shore somewhere near by, the “Fale aitu,” or House 
of the Gods. and until that has been sighted there is need 
of care. It is not easy to find it in the dark, for it is in 
deep water and breaks only at intervals; still the sea is 
so tumultuous about it that no mere boat could live. 
When this has been safely passed, Saluafata is near by, 
and there must be search for the channel between its 
reefs. Thence onward for the two or three miles yet re- 
maining the way lies in still waters within the reef, past 
Saluafata town, out in the sands, which jut out from 
Lufilufi, the old rebel capital, where the tomb of Tama- 
sese stands boldly forth glistening white in the moon- 
light, past Faleapuna and around a point J the bay on 
which Falefa is built. 

The destination is reached in the middle of the cool and 
calm Samoan night, the town sleeps, every house shows 
the dim glimmer of the lamp which keeps the evil spirits 
away, and without which no Samoan can sleep in peace. 
The boys drive the bow of the boat into the glistening 
sand of the beach, with a loud hoot merging out of the 
last notes of their rowing song. A Samoan community is 
used to: being aroused by such shouts at any hour of the 
night. The sleepers awake and come down to the sand 
to welcome the newcomers. This party being expected, 
there has been some one left on watch, and the chiefs 
have gathered in the great guest house as soon as the 
boat has been sighted at the corner of Faleapuna poini. 
The common people of the crowd upon the shore lead 
the visitors to the guest house, where a fire is burning 
briskly, a source of light with no heat. The white peo- 
ple come into the house at its front, the crew bring up 
the cargo of the boat and stow it and themselves behind 
the central posts in the inferior station. 

On entering, the taupou, the village maiden, stands 
ready to greet her guests with the foreign handshake, 
which has almost wholly displaced the salutation of nose 
laid to nose of earlier and.strictly native custom. At 
one end of the house sit the chiefs of the town, speech- 
less and somewhat solemn in their assumption of dignity. 
The newly arrived visitors find mats spread for them at 
the other end of the house and follow the example of 
their entertainers in sitting cross-legged in silence. The 
house is decorated for the occasion, a tasteful use is made 
of simple materials. At every side-post is a single leaf. 
The collection transforms the house into a bower; that is 
the advantage of having cocoanuts; one leaf is a large 
affair when used for decoration. The central posts and 
the beams overhead are wreathed in ropes of flowers 
and fragrance. It is not everywhere that one could count 
on such a reception when coming into a town with 
shouts and hoots at 2 in the morning. Samoans look 
upon it as quite in the proper order of things. 

There has been a wait; the people are probably glad 
to see the visitors, but as yet no word of welcome has 
been said. The wait is governed by rigid courtesy; it 
is a style of honor—the longer the wait the greater the 
honor is displayed. But it is broken by a soft voice 
from the other end of the house. The bright flickering 
light from the cocoanut leaflets blazing in the fire poc 
shows that one of the party is speaking. The fly flapper 
which he hangs over his shoulder shows him to be ora- 
tor of the town, whose duty it is to make the speeches 
which are the greatest factor in Samoan life. His soft 
undertone is part of his .art; he delicately conveys thereby 
the impression that he is overcome by the high rank of 
those whom he addresses. His speech is a routine per- 
formance, a reiteration of the names of the guests, a 
repetition of the names of the chiefs of Falefa, a most 
fulsome expression of the solemn joy and the delight and 
the pleasure and the happiness and the glee and the 
gladness with which each chief sees the visitors before 
him. There are four chiefs in the town, and there are 
four in the visiting party; that means that there are just 
sixteen repetitions of this statement of their complicated 
joy. One of the guests is an American tourist who 
knows no word of Samoan. He is keen to know what alt 
this talk is about; he is the only one who-can awaken in- 
terest over a Samoan formal speech. He has been in- 
structed in the etiquette of the occasion, and he listens 
intently to catch the words “Malo tele,” for he 
has been told that in speaking of “the great government” 
America is being complimented, and he is very prompt 
to say “malie,” which is the proper acknowledgment of 
the compliment. Then, at the end of this speech, is an- 
other long wait, and the orator of the visiting party tells 
how glad each one of the visitors is to see each one oi 
the chiefs. That means another set of sixteen paragraphs 
of long compliment, and the chiefs take their turn in 
murmuring “malie’ when their names are mentioned. 
Then the town orator has his innings again. Falefa is 
desperately poor, according to his statement; it is alto- 
gether a worthless outfit, and they are bowed down with 
shame that they are so unworthy of such a high visit, 
and that they are not able to provide proper entertain- 
ment; but they have managed to scrape together a little 
kava for our drink. A huge root of the dried pepper 
bush is then laid on the mats in front of the visitors. The 
other orator enters on an equally long and complicated 
speech, and offers the kava which the visitors have 
brought. With many speeches and the employment of 
some two hours of the night, the bowl of kava has been 
mixed and the drinks have gone the rounds, the chiefs 
say a sudden good night, and there is a chance to sleep. 


_ Short of a seizure of illness, there is no way of abbreviat- 


ing all this ceremony. 

With the break of day the taupou is at hand to pilot 
the way to the pool for a bath, for sharp on sunrise the 
ceremonies begin. The chiefs arrive with their orator for 
the morning bowl of kava, and an hour is occupied in 


_ that function and the slight collation of baked bananas 


and cold baked fish which the kava ceremony is expected 
to include. Shortly after this the morning meal is 
ried iw afid’'the village maid cats with her quests,” This 
meal is only for the purpose of supporting there is 


companion said they were running a fox. 
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as nearly an absence of ceremony as it is possible for the 
formal Samoan to attain. 

In the afternoon comes the great ceremony of the 
visit. The chiefs and rulers of the town call. Like New 
England women, they bring their work; every one has 
a hank of fibers. of cocoanut husk, which he industriously 

laits into sennit. There are more speeches back and 
orth; all the speeches of the night are repeated and am- 
plified; they take time to include every possible detail. 
It is not at all uncommon to take anywhere from one to 
four hours over the purely formal part of the speeches, 
formulas repeated over and over again and bandied back 
and forth between the orators of the two parties. Then 
there is more kava, with its set of speeches. By this time 
the space about.the house has filled up with the people of 
no rank, who may not enter the house, but who have 
the freedom of the town green, absolute freedom and 
rigid regard for fixed rank going hand in hand. While 
the cup of kava is being served a procession moves across 
the green and up to the guest house, each person carrying 
food. It is thrown down on the grass in plain sight and the 
town complains once more of its poverty and its inability 
to care for its guests as they should be cared for. One of 
the crew goes to the heap of food and makes a careful 
count of each article, which he reports to the orator of 
the malanga. He makes a speech of thanks, in which he 


- enumerates the exact number of pigs, of fowl, of fish, of 


every single item which has been presented. Then he re- 
counts the extreme poverty of the great government of 
America, how it sufte rs for want of the very necessities 
of life, and is filled with shame at its inability to honor 
Falefa as it deserves, but there is a keg of beef and there 
is a tin of hard)tack, which is a feeble offering. Then 
there is another speech—Samoan life is altogether vocal 
With oratory—and the chiefs get up and go. The orator 
of the malanga now stands in front of the house and 
shouts to the world the full tale of the food presented and 
proclaims that the visitors will eat. At night there is an- 
other drinking of kava, and that is followed by a siva, 
the native concerted dancing of the taupou and ’aualuma, 
maid of the village and train of her attendant girls. At 
the end of the dancing, which may last for hours, there 
is more work for the orators, The malanga makes a 
present to the taupou, a bolt of calico, a dozen bottles 
of scent, an assortment of gaudy trifles. The village 
maid has her orator, the old woman who is her duenna, 
pipe out a formal reply. 

Such is the skeleton outline of the first day of the 
visit. The others are a repetition of the same elements, 
talk, food and dance. The malanga is expected to stay 
three days; to leave before that-time is a disrespect to 
the town and can be excused only by urgent business an- 
nounced beforehand, so that there shall be no mistake; 
to prolong the stay is equally improper, and the only ex- 
tuse is a dangerous gale, which would make sailing tn- 
safe.. The presents to be given by the malanga are such 
as custom has decreed for the white people; to give less 
would be niggardly, to add to the collection would be to 
no purpose. The cost of such a trip to a party up to 
half a dozen amounts to about $30, covering all expenses 
of boat and presents. 


LLEWELLA Prerce CHURCHILL. 
In Old Virginia. 


Part Four. 


Fox hunting has become very popular of late years 
among the residents of the Old Dominion. More cor- 
rectly speaking, it has been revived: You can find de- 
votees of this sport in almost every county, and many 
packs of very good dogs are kept. The owners of many 
dogs can give you the pedigree of their packs as glibly 
as they can their own; and a Virginian: without a pedi- 
gree concealed about his person, and set with a hair trig- 
ger that will enfilade from “Ego” to Lord Somethinz- 
or-other down through the F. F. Vs., don’t exist. 

My observation led me to conclude that to the real 
genuinely enthusiastic fox hunters there was no. other 
sport. Other so-called sport did not rise above the class of 
pastimes with them. Real sport was running a fox with 
good dogs, with any kind of mount that could carry a 
saddle and go, a good horse to be preferred. 

They do not ride to hounds a-la the British aristocracy, 
taking all obstacles and hurting something or some- 
body every run, but in a wild, irregular, take-short-cuts- 
and-dodge- around-obstacles sort of way that is to them 
the acme of human sport. It is not that they do not ride 
well, for the Virginians are the best of horsemen, but it 
is owing to the terribly rough and broken country, and 
the fact that breaking a good horse’s back, even occa- 
sionally, is an extravagance that but few can afford to 
indulge, that they pursue the sport with some degree of 
caution and moderation. I had never lived in a section 
of the country where fox hunting was one of the sports, 
and had always looked upon the fox as a member of the 

“varmint” tribe, to be summarily disposed of by a load 
of shot whenever the opportunity offered. This fact 
caused me to be guilty of a breach of sporting etiquette 
that all but lost me the good opinion of my hostess on 
one occasion, We were strolling through the woods one 
afternoon, for the air and-exercise, and had carried a gun, 
thinking it possible that “Jeff Davis,” the dog that had 
an ancestor with a nose, might tree us a squirrel, when in 
the distance we heard a pack of hounds in full cry. 

They were coming in our general direction, and my 
I suggested 
that we walk out toward an opening in the woods in 
the direction they seemed heading. To this she agreed, 
and hurried along with much more enthusiastic haste 
than the occasion seemed to me to warrant. Arrived at 
a good point of observation. | I slipped out the light shells 
— ~ gun, replacing them by some oie 3 ne ¥ 
s at have, remarking t I would 

proceed to weynatd” if he came our way. 

She looked at me in surprise for a moment and then 
said: “You don’t mean you would shoot the fox should 
he come this i do you?” 

” TI replied. 

Looking. at me a os as th 
mys seriousness. or sanity, 
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trusting that an explanation woul 
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We had walked some distance in silence, when she 
turned and asked: “You did not really intend to shoot 
that fox if the dogs had run it by us, did you?” 

Having made it the practice of my life never to lie to 
a lady—when sure of not being believed—I answered: 

“I most assuredly did, unless the brute ran so near that 
he could be killed with a club, and thus save a cartridge.” 

“Well,” said she, “you are my guest, and therefore I 
feel in a measure responsible for your personal safety, 
and I now beg of you, as a special favor, that you never 
indulge your inclination to shoot a fox that is being run 
in this country; for as certain as you do the hunters will 
set their dogs on you and ride you down with as little 
compunction as they would the most desperate criminal. 
They would certainly do it, I pledge you my word.” 

She was perfectly serious, and afterward led me to 
believe that she was perfectly correct in her ideas as to 
the probable fate that would befall the man who so out- 
raged the proprieties of the fox hunting code. 

My inclination to shoot a running fox never got be- 
yond perfect and complete control while sojourning in 
Virginia. We all have our preferences in the matter of 
sports, One pursuit will afford to one man the greatest 
pleasure and recreation, while it will rank very low in the 
estimation of another, and yet both may be enthusiastic 
and orthodox sportsmen. The best sport to one man 


“is quail shooting, when the cover is brown and the air 


brisk. To another it is duck shooting, when the blind is 
well placed and the flight good. To yet another it is 
the big game in its almost inaccessible haunts, while 
many men say that the rod alone yields perfect sport. I 
have yet to find any of them that are without their devo- 
tees and champions. Personally, with the exception of 
the so-called ‘sport of prize-fighting and live-bird shoots, 
I think them all good; but my fondness for fox hunting, 
like the taste for olives, is acquired. 

Talking with Virginia fox hunters soon taught me that 
to them it was indeed the sport par excellence. They 
compared it with no other recreation, claiming that it 
would not admit of comparisons. They lived in the 
hunting season, and only dragged along in weary “en- 
nui” the remainder of the year. To them the cry of the 
full pack, the clear call of the horn, and the yell of the 
eager hunter, is not merely music, it is a ravishment of 
every sense; a wild, delicious, nerve-thrilling, overpower- 
ing intoxication. You may think you have heard en- 
thusiastic sportsmen of the realistic school thrillingly re- 
count experiences; but you have not, is the position and 
broad assertion of this deponent, unless you have sat in 
the charmed circle composed of Virginia fox hunters in 
full cry on old, erstwhile hot trails. 

They are a little slow on the start, but they warm up 
steadily, and the finish is hot, red hot. They invariably 
generalize on dogs, horses, characteristic foxes and dil- 
ferent covers; interspersing this with anecdotes and rem- 
iniscences as a starter. Then some one is reminded of 
some especially glorious run, and starts in to tell about 
it. There is no great excitement at the outset. The nar- 
rator sits comfortably tipped back in his chair, with his 
cigar going smoothly, while his auditors are disposed 
about him in the. various attitudes that afford the most 
ease and comfort to their various anatomies, and all seem 
calm as a May morning. 

But after the preliminaries are disposed of, and the 
hunt is well on, the chair comes down on all four feet, 
listless eyes begin to glow, every muscle in the narrator’s 
body begins a suppressed play, and the whole scene 
changes. Every one of his auditors shift their positions, 
and change expression, and, there is a general livening 
up. But it is when he finally reaches the point in his 
story where, half out of his chair, and wholly absorbed, 
he is saying: “I did not make position two seconds ahead 
of him, although he had been five miles to my three. 
As I jumped the creek at the foot of the hill—r1ft. from 
bank to bank there, as you know, boys—the mare was 
neck and neck with him, he having crossed 25yds. below. 
As straight as a gun-barrel from tip to tip, he ran as 
though but three minutes, instead of three hours, had 
passed since we had harked off! And old Blue; gentle- 
men, that glorious old hound was 5oyds. ahead of the 
pack and running as true as a die. 

“The other fellows came poundling up as we flew down 
the grassy bottom that stretches clear for nearly a mile, 
and every time they split the atmosphere with their yells 
oid Blue and my mare fairly left the ground and took to 
the air. It was the run of their lives, and nothing like it 
has ever been seen. 

“Old Blue was stretched out about 12ft. long, and 
scemed flying just a few inches above the ground, with 
the tip of his nose almost in the brush. The mare never 
lost a foot of ground, and was ‘running hot in his tracks. 

“ T knew F Saat to pull aside and encourage the 
pack, but I wouldn’t have the weight of my hand on the 
little mare’s bit then for the finest plantation in the State 
of Virginia. It would have broken her heart to be pulled 
in that run, for she had put her whole pedigree in it, and 
was as fresh as paint, in spite of the miles she had scat- 
tered behind her that morning. Oh! it was our day, 
boys, old Blue, the mare and I, and we lived life to the 
nilt down that stretch! 

“The pack and the other fellows were just simply not in 
it, and we didn’t care if they ran it out or not. 

“We didn’t gain an inch on the fox for the first quar- 
“er after crossing the creek, although the old dog was put- 
sing in every ounce that was in him, and had never been 
— in the operi since he was old enough to run a 
trail. 

“That was a fox, gentlemen; a runner and a stayer; 
the best that ever wore fur. If it was the last cent of 
money I ever expected to see, I would give a thousand 
dollars an acre fer a thousand acres stocked with his 
breed... He was the only one out of one hundred that 
kept hig whole hide three seconds on a fair level run with 
old Blue. © 








“Tt was. half across the stretch when the old dog 
first e then he slid from under him three 
times am eda every time. “If you will believe 
me, gent < t he would actually run clean 
away ¢ did, and was trying to raise 
another ‘im the mare’s speed to run him down 
myself, when old — a terrific leap and 
landed fast, ent, fox and dog, end over 
end, for with old Blue safe up, 

inning down ‘oat, and the little-mare 


clear 1oft. beyond.” 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


The finish generally finds the narrator on his feet, with 
the audience in various positions indicating intense ex- 
citement and absorbed interest, and the close is marked 
by-a general return to positions of comfort and a resump- 
tion of free respiration. 

Listening to a discussion of horses that had become in- 
ordinately fond ef the sport of fox hunting, I heard the 
well-authenticated story of a mare, owned by a gentle- 
man in the neighborhood, that had developed such a fond- 
ness for hunting that she became almost worthless on 
account of her extreme sporting tendencies. In every 
run she was absolutely beyond control from the start 
until the fox was killed. No bit could hold her, and no. 
obstacle could cause her to quit the chase. When the 
dogs were gathered or a horn sounded within hearing of 
her stable in the early morning, she could not be per- 
suaded nor compelled to eat a mouthful until after the 
hunt was over, and go she would with or without a 
rider. She had several times broken her halter and 
kicked off boards enough to get out of the stable when 
the dogs ran near by, and once free she was invariably 
“in at the death.” 

While being saddled to carry her master to his devo- 
tions one Sabbath morning, the dogs of a neighbor came 
by in full cry after a fox that they had jumped when re- 
leased for a little exercise, and throwing the negro, who 
tried to restrain her, fully r5ft., she jumped two high 
fences, took her place close up to the pack, and was 
found three hours later by friends of her master fully ten 
miles distant from home, watching the pack worry the 
remains of the fox, which they had caught and killed. 

Her master was finally compelled to send her to a sec- 
tion of the country where fox hunting was not considered 
in the list of sports, but her memory was certainly kept 
green, as he never spoke of her except as one loved and 
lost, but not to beforgotten. 

And so man, horse and dog, the greatest and best of 
the animal kingdom, united their testimony as to the 
high place that fox hunting should occupy in the realms 
of sport; but they only succeeded in convincing the side 
of my inteHect subservient to a consensus of expert testi- 
mony. My sporting blood failed to respond to the music 
of the horn, accompanied by the. grand chorus of the 
pack, and other sports, all others, | might say, ranked 
above that of the chase of the fox. ° 

The change in my sentiments regarding this sport was 
both ‘unexpected and sudden; but the immediate result 
indicated that the conversion was genuine and thorough. 
Rising early one morning, I got down stairs just as the 
sun was sending his first rays through the thick trees in 
long, slender bars of gold, on the lawn in front of the 
house. It was a morning that would cause the heart ot 
an ingrate to fill with silent thanksgiving to the Allwise 
giver of all the beautiful and good. Standing in the 
wide, old-fashioned front door, I drank in deep draughts 
of the ozone-laden air, while my eyes reveled in the beauty 
of the frost-whitened grass and brilliant-hued foliage. 

Picking up a target rifle that stood near the door, I 
stepped out, intending to fire a shot at the first target 
to offer. Millie was sweeping off the front walk, but 
was doing so in a perfunctory, preoccupied manner that 
indicated other and weightier matters engaging her mind. 
As I approached her she turned and with suppressed ex- 
citement gasped out: 

“Good mawnin’, suh. Don’t you heah de dogs? Dey 
runnin’ a fox, an’ comin’ dis way.” 

Another devotee of this half-baked sport, I thought, as 
I strolled on down the walk to the gate that led from 
the large yard out into the grove in front. I had heard 
the dogs running something, but had not felt interest 
enough even to speculate on what the quarry might be, 
and did not find my interest deepening very fast, although 
it was evident from the sound that the chase was rapidly 
approaching us. Turning to glance back at, the girl, I 
found that she had abandoned her sweeping, and, mount- 
ed upon a rustic seat, was looking in the most excited 
manner for the first appeararice of the approaching dogs. 
Having heard that even the negroes showed great ex- 
citement over and interest in fox hunting, and that many 
of them knew all of the dogs that were kept in that part 
of the country, I called to Millie and asked her if she 
could see the dogs and tell whose pack it was. 


“T can’t see um yit, suh,” was the reply, “but I know . 


dey is Cap’n Brackett’s dogs by dey voices. I’ve heah 
dem run offen, suh.” 7 

I then heard shouts and loud talk down toward the 
stable, mingled with the overseer’s rush order for his 
horse, with a sulphurous condition annexed at its non- 
observance, and realized that somebody had warm sport- 
ing blood, even if mine was steadily flowing at normal. 
Just then a window was hastily raised at the house, and 
my hostess called to me: ‘That is a fox the hounds are 
running, and if you will hurry down and make a boy sad- 
dle you a horse you can have a glorious run; don’t wait; 
hurry on at once.” 

I thanked her, but assured her that as I was not very 
fond of fox hunting, I would just wait until after break- 
fast, and then, if the fox was still running around close 
to the house and convenient to the roads or open country, 
I would take a hand in the chase. Meanwhile the dogs 
were steadily drawing nearer and coming in a straight 
line up through the grove and toward the house. I con- 
cluded to try to get a good view of the whole affair as 
they ran by, and see if it would quicken my sporting bood 
in the least. Standing in an open space outside the gate, 
I watched for the first appearance of the fox or pack 
over a slight rise in the ground several hundred yards 
distant. The whole forest was ringing with the chorys, 
and the first surprise was that for the first time I could 
think of it as it had so often been described to me by 
over-enthusiasts, as music. It was music, grand and glo- 
tious, I thought; and just then a dark shadow slid over 
the hill and down the gentle slope toward where I was 
standing, followed—not by “a pack of hounds,” as I had 
mentally concluded—but by’ a glorious aggregation of 
fleet-footed quadruped-spogtsmen, all singing together 
the grandest burst of music that ever was heard, while 
the sun played in golden waves on their brown, black and 
tan muscle-teeming bodies. 

I felt right then that something had been- radically 
wrong with my ideas about fox hunting, and that they 
were about to be wholly and permanently revolution- 
ized. On they came, in a straight course, that would 
bring them’ within rooft. of whére I stood, and the sight 
grew in beauty, while the music grew in volume and 
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sweetness. The chase had evidently lasted some time, 


-and both pursued and pursuers were well spent, but the 


old fox was running gamely, with his brush straight to 
lee, while the dogs were holding their own in a beauti- 
fully compact mass, and the skeptic that had been in 
front of the gate gave thanks for the grand spectacle 
and doubted no more its title to sport. Instinctively 
moving out nearer the point approached by the fox, I 
was gradually working up excitement that was not antici- 
pated, and therefore not controlled. I finally came to 
within a few feet of the fox, who did not swerve a foot 
from his straight course, but ran by me as though his 
weightier contest waged with his enemies in the rear 
prevented his noticing any side issues. Then, finding my- 
self so near the fox, and the grand pack laboring so hard 
in the rear, my new-found enthusiasm burst all bounds, 
and with a yell that nearly split my throat and caused the 
fox to jump 2ft. high, I started in on foot to run him 
down or perish in the attempt. I was fairly beside myseli 
with excitement, and ran as I never had before. I was 
conscious of a perfect roar of yells from the negroes, 
who had all-run out to see the fox go by, and were now 
kindly encouraging me, but had the course been Broad- 
way, N. Y., I would have run it just the same in my 
wild, headlong enthusiasm. No audience could have 
abashed, no obstacle (not insurmountable) could have 
stayed me. The many years that I had lived without ap- 
preciating the glorious excitement incident to this sport 
must be atoned for, and my new-found privileges must 
be immedately enjoyed to the limit. 

I had earned a reputation as a sprinter in days gone 
by, and had a record or two, but nothing ever done in 
that line was worth mentioning compared with the run 
I made in fast company that morning. I thought more 
than once that I had the fox in the first 1ooyds., and would 
probably have closed with him in a rough and tumble if 
his exhaustion had been sufficient to permit of my actu- 
ally overtaking him. Straight down through the woods 
we went, the tired fox leading tne wildly excited, newly 
converted, unduly sanguine enthusiast a close second; 
the tired dogs third, and the hunters—I remember with 
gratitude—not in sight. I do not know how far I ran, 
but when exhaustion compelled me to spare the fox to the 
tender mercies of the dogs, it took me nearly an hour 
to work my way back to the house, counting the time 
that I lay against an old log (that I had run up on after 
the jump was all out of me, and come to grief over), get- 
ting my breath. 

I kept the course that we had come for some distance 
on the return trip, until exhausted by numerous climbs 
over obstacles that I had probably cleared at a bound 
while laboring under the excitement of the chase, and 
then turned out toward the open woods, taking the short- 
est route to the house. I did not walk very fast on the 
return trip, and candor compels -me to admit that, for 
once in my life, I was in no great hurry to come into the 
presence of my hostess. I even felt some diffidence in 
meeting the servants. Nearing the house, my first greet- 
ing was from my solemn young friend “Governor.” 

“Did you ketch de ole fox, suh,” he called out in the 
most excited manner, and seemed much disappointed 
when he found I had not. “Ben” was at the woodpile 
and paused in his work long enough to pay me a very 
sincere compliment on my “runnin’,’ which, he assured 
me, “he sho’ was proud to see.” 

Aunt Ejlen came to the door to see me pass by, and 
her deprecatory smile was the most humiliating yet en- 
countered, 

My hostess was sitting on the porch when I strolled 
around the house, attempting a nonchalant air. One 
glance at her laughing eyes and preternaturally solemn 
face was enough to convince me that honest confession 
was my best course. “Well,” said I, “if I had taken your 
advice and waited for a mount I should probably have 
stayed in the chase longer, but had less exercise.” 

“You surely did not let the fox get away, did you?” 
she asked. 

“Most emphatically, I did not ‘let the fox get away.’ 
On the contrary, I did everything short of killing my- 
self to prevent his doing so.” 

“Has this moderate indulgence in the sport changed or 
modified your views any regarding fox hunting?” she 
innocently inquired. 

“Tf you will allow me to sit down here on the steps 


and recover sufficiently from the effects of my so-called. 


moderate indulgence to be able to express myself in- 
telligibly, I promise you that I will, so far as cold words 
can do so, candidly tell you what I think now of the 
grand and glorious sport, the sport that excels all other 
sports as the noonday sun excels the gloom of night, the 
sport par excellence—fox hunting.” 

“Good!” she cried, springing to her feet. ‘You are 
now orthodox, and we will adopt you as a Knight of the 
Old Dominion. Sit down and enjoy your well-earned 
rest while I go and order breakfast served.” 

I have not “back-slidden” in the faith, but since that 
morning I try to curb my impatience until a horse is 
ready when a fox hunt is on, and. so far have always 
succeeded. Lewis Hopkins. 


Yukon Notes. 
Happenings in December—First Sledding Experience. 


Our shipwreck in the ice jam killed our chance of 
getting through to Dawson. At first Mac and I could 
not bring ourselves to believe the gloomy certainty, and 
we made a start, sledding our supplies down river. While 
waiting for the river to close we had constructed a sled 
of spruce, with birch runners, and the Colorado miners 
had given us another very strong one built of oak and 
iron shod. With the two sleds, each loaded with a cop- 
ple of hundred pounds of bedding and supplies, we set 
out Nov. 22 for the island where our lost boats had 
stranded. We expected to cover the distance, which was 
a little more than six miles, in about three hours, but 
very soon we realized that we should not be able to do it. 
The sleds had an annoying habit of upsetting every few 
minutes, and they pulled so hard that we were soon in a 


profuse perspiration, despite a temperature of 26 below 
zero. 


The first part of our route lay over an Indian trapping ~ 


trail, which we had chosen as being smoother than the 
piled up surface of the river. We saw where a wolf had 
gotten into one of the traps and pulled out the first leap 
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he made. Later we came on a gray fox crouching close 
to the ground at the extremity of the chain. The fox was 
a beautiful creature, with a wealth of deep, soft, fluffy 
fur of the finest quality. ‘ 

I felt sorry for the poor animal. It looked more like 
a pet than the wild creature it was, for it did not show 
its teeth or snap at us, and the expression of ‘its eyes 
was mild gather than cunning. 

After a time the trail swung further inland, and we left 
it and lowered our sleds to the ice of the river. Here our 
real difficulties began. As far as the eye could reach 
there was not a bit of level surface, and the scene resem- 
bled as much as anything the masses of fallen rock one 
sees at the foot of a slide when covered with a light fall 
of snow. Moreover, the component ice cakes were brist- 
ling with knobs and jagged projections, as a result of their 
method of freezing while carried along by the rapid cur- 
rent, and even in detail there were no smooth places. 
Our feet had not been toughened for this kind of walk- 
ing, and were soon covered with bruises. -If we could 
have worn boots or shoes it would not have been so bad; 
but the weather was too cold for anything but moccasins. 

Our home-made sled soon developed signs of weak- 
ness, and before we had covered half the distance to the 
island one of the runners gave way, and the sled was a 
wreck., We made up a pack of between 75 and roolbs. of 
its load, and leaving the remainder where it was, ‘con- 
tinued our journey. It was after dark when we at last 
reached the island, and we realized more fully than ever 
the uselessness of attempting to get our supplies through 
to Dawson. Though only i85 miles away by the short- 
est route, the windings af a feasible trail made the 
actual distance to Dawson very much greater. Going 
and returning, we figured we should have to travel 1,600 
miles to get the outfit through, and the condition of the 
ice ade traveling so slow that we should be all winter 
at the job. With no better protection against the rigors 
of an arctic climate than a tent, it would go bad with us in 
case of sickness. Then, too, we were worn out physically 
and mentally as a result of our previous sleepless strug- 
gle against time, and it was a question whether our health 
would stand such a severe additional tax. Mac and I 
had gone stale, to use the term applied to athletes who 
have overtrained. Instead of going at things with snap 
and vigor, we plodded along listlessly, doing our duty 
as we saw it, but without a particle of pleasure or satis- 
faction in the task. We were as stupid and stolid as 
the worn-out horses back on the Skagway trail. 

That night in camp we talked the matter over again, 
and came to the conclusion that it wasn’t any use buck- 
ing up against the stone wall of destiny any more. The 
time required to make the trip was a hopelessly conclu- 
sive argument against the sledding proposition. The 
hardships alone would not have deterred us. 


An Inventory of Supplies. 


Later we took an inventory of our supplies, weigh- 
ing each separate article on a spring balance. The 
weights were afterward confirmed by the platform scales 
at Fort Selkirk. The result was another knock-down 
blow, for we found that we had considerably less than 
half the food we had purchased a little more than three 
months previously. The supolies given the Colorado 
miners had made a serious iuroad in our scanty stock, 
but even including these more than half our supplies 
had vanished. 

We had lost nothing on our trip down the Yukon, and 
the shortage had its origin back on the Skagway trail. 

A part of the shrinka > could be accounted for by the 
fact that on the last half of the trail our personal supplies 
had been drawn upon for the requirements of the five 
men who then formed the party; but despite all the allow- 
ances'we could make for this, and allowing for what we 
had eaten en route, there was a shortage of fully 20 per’ 
cent. from the estimate furnished by the men who made 
the division. 

I am satisfied that Mac and I got all we were entitled 
to in the division at Summit Lake. The shortage was 
no doubt largely due to supplies lost or stolen from 
caches on the horse trail, or at the ttme of disembarka- 
tion from the steamer. 

We had been given a wrong estimate, however, made 
partly by guesswork, and it was a cruel blow to find the 
food did not exist. 

Reducing the situation to its simplest terms, we found 
our supplies would not last the winter out. When spring 
came we would have no food and should be unable to 
accomplish anything. Here was another of the disas- 
trous climaxes that the haste and precipitation of the trail 
had brought us to. 

It would be a tedious waste of space to recount all the 
plans discussed or the various expedients adopted in the 
month that followed. It would also be superfluous to 
describe events of a business nature which influenced 
our final decision. In the end we sold out our remain- 
ing supplies and left for the coast. Mac is back in the 
Yukon, and I came within an ace of being there too, 
but that’s another story. 


Notes from our Diary. 


While figuring the thing out we decided to build a 
cabin, There was no mineral in the neighborhood, and 
we needed some occupation. Winter is no time for pros- 
pecting. It is a good time for staking wildcat claims to 
take out and sell credylous investors, but no self-respect- 
ing man soils his fingers with that kind of thing. After 
selecting a site on the mainland, we began sledding our 
outfit to it. We had a day or two of very mild weather, 
and on Nov. 24 the thermometer rose to zero. When we 


awoke on the following day, however, it had fallen to— 


minus 45. The snow was then about 18in. deeps on a 
level, and very light and powdery. On the 26th it was 
49 below zero. We had moved our tent to the main- 
land and pitched it in a very thick growth of small 
spruces, with boughs reaching all the way down to the 
ground. The tent had no fly, but we covered the rooi 
with extra pieces of canvas, taken from the boats, and 
banked up the snow on the sides and part way up the 
roof. Inside there was a cours of logs around the bot- 
tom, and the roof was supported by a series of poles rest- 
ing on crotched sticks. 

, Nov. 27 the thermometer registered 50 below zero. 
Owing to the absence of sunlight, the middle of the 
day was not much warmer than morning and evening. 
This makes the cold more absolute than in places fur- 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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ther south, where it warms up in the middle of the day. 
We were on an east and west stretch of the river and 
never saw the sun. Instead we had sun-dogs and north- 
ern lights and the aurora borealis. If it had been mid- 
summer, we should have had twenty-two hours of sun- 
light, and light enough to sight a rifle at’any hour of 
the twenty-four. Some of the miners paint the roofs of 


their tents black, so that they can sleep during the time of © 


the midnight sun. 

As Mac was tying up the flaps of the tent the evening 
of the 27th, he called to me: “If you're too hot in there, 
old fellow, you'd better come out here. There’s a de- 
licious breeze blowing on the front porch.” . 

Sunday, Nov. 28, the thermometer registered 50 below 
zero at 12 noon by our time. We had our watches set 
so that daylight came at about 10 o’clock and dark at 
four. For the first time in three months we observed the 
day and did no work. We had some strychnine out for 
wolves and foxes, but no animals had been near it in the 
night. I made a snowshoe trip of a few miles inland, 
but saw no tracks except those of carnivora. My note- 
book mentions the fact that the snow had almost entirely 
disappeared from the ground inside the tent, and that 
we were very comfortable; in fact, too warm when the 
stove was under good headway. 

Monday, Nov. 29, the thermometer stood 54 below. 
This day was remarkable for two events. We laid the 
foundation of our cabin and met the first dog team out 
from Dawson. There were six dogs, attending strictly 
to business and looking neither to right or left, and 
three men. The me -nwere clad in fur porkies, and the 
frost from their breaths had made a rim of ice around the 
openings of their fur hoods that nearly hid their faces. 
They mentioned the fact that the thermometer in their 
possession had registered 65 below zero the night before, 
and said there would be a big exodus from. Dawson 
as soon as a little snow fell to fill up some of the cracks 
in the ice. Food, they added, couldn’t be had for love 
or money, and there was bound to be a lot of stravation 
and suffering before the winter was over. An interesting 
fact we noted was that these men followed the trail of 
Lingard and Dartois with all its windings. With judg- 
ment they might have shortened the distance 20 per 
cent. 

No snow fell from Nov. 23 to Dec. 2, and trails made 
several weeks before the 23d had not filled up. The aver- 
age snowfall was very light, and in the early part of the 
winter there was no wind. Before the river closed it 
steamed like a boiling caldron for days. A dense cloud 
of vapor hung over the river valley and the blue sky 
was blotted out. This vapor at times made it very diffi- 
cult to locate rapids, the sound of which was plainly 
audible. It collected on the trees till the somber spruce 
forests were white and hoary. It was not until Dec. 31, 
1897, when a warm chinook wind came along and blew 
them free, that the trees resumed their normal dark 
color. The contrast was striking after nearly two months 
of glistening frost. We seemed transported to a new 
country. 

Our water hole had been cut in a place where none 
of the jammed ice had collected. This new ice, which 
had formed in eleven days, was now 18in. thick .Water 
taken from the hole and thrown upon the surrounding 
ice crackled and snapped like a brisk fire, only louder. 
Strangely enough, the trees did not make the pistol-shot 
reports characteristic of cold days in our Eastern forests. 
The frost in them caused them to snap to a certain ex- 
tent, it is true, but the noise was more subdued and less 
frequent than in Maine. For one thing, the trees are 
smaller, though there are some 1I6in. spruces on the 
islands. The real reason for the difference, however, I 
think lies in the fact that in the Yukon the frost is prac- 
tically continuous during the winter, and there is not 
the alternate thawing and freezing process that takes 
place in milder climates. The trees were frozen hard 
as rocks, and one had to be very careful in cutting green 
wood, or he would lose a good part of the bit of the axe. 

Nov. 30 our thermometer recorded 55 below zero. We 
had compared this thermometer with a very nne instru- 
ment, from which Mr. Pitts took official readings, and 
found that it tallied very closely. We saw a magpie and 
several ravens. An ordinary hairy woodpecker had been 
noted a few days before. hTe other day an agricul- 
tural paper stated that severe winters have the effect of 
killing off the woodpeckers. This may be true, but as 
far as my observation goes there are few hardier birds. 


Weather Conditions. 


Dec. 1 was the coldest day of the winter of 1897-98 on 
the Yukon. Our thermometer registered 57 below zero. 
Mr. Pitts’ registered minus 55, though I believe his 
reading was taken several hours later in the morning 
than ours. Other thermometers registered 10 or 12 de- 
grees colder. The winter was unusually mild, though 
anything below 50 is considered very cold, even for the 
Yukon. The lowest temperature recorded by Mr. Pitts 
in four years was 92 below, and that only lasted for a few 
hours. Sixty-three below had been the coldest the pre- 
vious winter. 

From 20 to 30 below is about the average winter cold. 
Once in a while the thermometer touches zero, but this 
is unusual. Sometimes, in years of exceptional mild- 
ness, the thermometer goes above the freezing point, as 
the result of a long-continued south wind. The last day 
of December, 1897, and first day of January following 
such a chinook wind raised the temperature to about 36 
above zero, and the present writer has seen an even more 
remarkable warm spell. 

Mr. Pitts stated that summer may properly be said to 
begin June 1. 

Cabbages and such vegetables are then set out. Winter 
sets in on Sept. 25. It is then blustery and cold and 
a marked sharp change has taken place. The ther- 
mometer is apt to fall below zero within a week of that 
date. Frost is likely to form any night during the sum- 
mer. July 26 and 27, 96, the ground froze hard, badly 
frosting potatoes which did not happen to be covered. Mr, 
Pitts blankets his potatoes cold nights as a rule. He has 
sheets of drilling all ready to be run out on a pole 
framework over the beds. Turnips are much more 
hardy and are a sure crop without this care. All vege- 


. tables have to be irrigated at Selkirk. 


About the first of ember a severe cold snap is gen- 
erally counted upon. Fortunately, however, the early 
winter is not apt to be very windy. In January and Feb- 
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ruary occur periodical wind stornis which niake traveling 
disagreeable and dangerous. Naturally more deaths by 
freezing are recorded in such weather than at other 
times. The worst thing about the Yukon is not the cold, 
but the darkness. The cold is healthful and invigor- 
ating and can be easily endured by men who know how 
to take care-of themselves. The short, dull, sunless days 
are, however, very. depressing. 


Buildiog the Cabin. 


Several persons we had talked with had told tis we 
would have a hard time building our cabin in midwinter. 
They were united in saying that our chief difficulties 
would be to procure moss for chinking the walls and 
earth for covering the roof. The Colorado miners gave 
us a good point, suggesting the use of dry logs only in the 
construction. Dead logs are much warmer than green be- 
cause they contain less frost. 

We had selected a site for the cabin at no great dis- 
tance from a place where there were a number of dead 
spruce trees uprooted by spring freshets of the Yukon. 
Many of these trees were supported clear of the ground 
and were dry and seasoned instead of rotten and soggy, as 
they would have been if they had been ,on the ground. 
They were Of fair size, averaging 8 or 10in. at the butt. 
Some of them would make a couple of logs, though all 
were knotty and the grain often had a spiral twist similar 
to white cedar. It was next to impossible to get a nice 
clear piece, and Mac was several days finding a 5ft. sec- 
tion he could split into. plank for our door. 

Mac secured the logs and I built the cabin. The logs 
were from 13 to 16ft. in length, and the cabin was about 
11 by 13ft. on the inside. It took us two weeks to build 
the cabin and furnish it. It was a -day’s job for Mac to 
secure five or six logs and sled them. In all we used 
nearly sixty logs. 

We began by clearing away the snow and leveling off 
the ground as well as we could with pick, shovel and axe. 
Next two large logs were laid front and back, and for 
the sides logs 3 or 4in. smaller in diameter were selected. 
These latter were cut so that the ends would rest 
snugly against the front and back logs. This completed 
the first course of the cabin, which was not notched or 
fastened in any way. In the second course round 
notches were cut at each end of the front and back logs 
directly over the side logs of a depth that would bring 
the bottom of the notch flush with the top of the side log. 
The side logs of the new course were then rolled into 
these notches and back hewed so that they lay snugly 
against the lower side logs. When a good fit had been 
secured the logs were rolled back out of the way and a 
layer of moss laid the entire length of the side. After 
which they were rolled back into the position they were 
to occupy permanently and their ends round notched to 
receive new front and back logs. The principle of this 
method of construction lies in furnishing a bed for each 
log as it is required, and it saves any notching of the new 
log before it is in place. One can also do a better and 
quicker job laying the moss this way than chinking after- 
wards. 

Greatly to our relief we met with no serious difficulty 
in securing the moss. The Colorado miners had told us 
that in Dawson they had to build fires to thaw it out. 
This may have been due to the swampy location of the 
Klondike metropolis, for in our locality the moss was not 
frozen except in the immediate neighborhood of trees or 
roots which came close to the surface and which at- 
tracted moisture from the ground below. I dug enough 
moss from the space inside our cabin to chink the walls 
a height of 5ft., and a few sled loads more secured near 
by satisfied our requirements. The loose snow was 
shaken from the moss and the harder portions were 
pounded flat with a hatchet. 


The Prcblem of the Roof. 


The problem of the roof was by no means so easy of 
solution. To make a good warm roof earth seemed an 
absolute necessity. No one ever thinks of any other kind 
of roof in that country. As in the West, the rainfall in 
summer is very light, and roofs with enough earth on 
them rarely wet through. Further up the river there is a 
deposit of volcanic ash that shows in the faces of cut 
banks as a white band. In the neighborhood of Five 
Finger Rapids this ash deposit is at least a foot thick. 
It is so dry that it does not freeze in winter, and, being 
very close to the surface, it is easily excavated. ‘We knew 
that this had been used for covering the roofs of houses 
and for filling in the space between double walls of, small 
logs. We were not able, however, to locate the strata in 
our neighborhood. We could, of course, have thawed out 
earth by burning after the manner of working deep 
claims, but the process seemed too slow and laborious. 
Finally we hit upon the plan of carrying the same con- 
struction used for the walls up into the roof. The cabin 
was intended for winter use only, and it made little 
difference whether the roof was waterproof or not. The 
main thing was to have it tight and warm. At a height 
of about sft. I began building in toward the center, an‘ 
as soon as there was good head room inside I laid 
the logs nearly on a level. The result was a roof shaped 
like an inverted U, something on the principle of a ‘rail- 
way coach. It was tightly.chinked and proved thoroughly 
satisfactory except for the fact that the snow melted and 
leaked through a little in the immediate neighborhood of 
the stovepipe. 

The roof had a considerable slant to the back, and if 
necessary we could have thrown a tent over it to keep 
out the water. 


Furnishing the Cabin with Axe and Auger. 


The chief article of our furniture was a bed. This was 
made after a receipt taken from Forest AND STREAM, 
and a‘yery good bed it proved. 

Four logs wefé notched and jointed at the corners, the 
two end ones prougapas several inches. higher than the 
sides. The ramework measured about 5 by 7ft. 
in size. : 

A canvas bag 5 by 7ft. was made and loosely filled with 
the soft ends of the spruce boughs. wo. 14in. 
poles were run through the bag lengthwise at the sides. 
The poles were then attached to the framework of the 
bed by cleats which held them as far apart as the: canvas 
would permit and kept the canvas tightly stretched. A 
third pole down the center was required to keep the two 
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occupants of the bed from rolling together. When com- 
pleted it was more of a double cot affair than a double 
bed, but it enabled us to sleep in the same sleeping bag, 
which was much warmer than if we had slept singly. 

This was the only bed Mac and I had while in the 
Yukon, and no one ever appreciated a luxury more. We 
wondered how we had ever managed to sleep on frozen 
ground, and for several weeks the bed furnished a stock 
topic of conversation. 

Our stovepipe was too short to reach up through the 
roof of the cabin, and to get connection with the outer air 
we set the stove up on a wooden stand and added a 
copper can to the top of the pipe. 

The table was made of 2in. saplings. Holes were 
bored with an inch auger and the pieces fitted in and 
joined. The top was covered with canvas tightly 
stretched and tacked. We would have made chairs on the 
same principle if we had needed them, but we had some 
boat stools along and other articles which served for 
seats and did not bother to make any. The door was 
made of three planks sft. long nailed together with cross 
pieces. Mac made a wooden latch and wooden hinges, 
which proved strong and serviceable. 


Film for Windows. 


We had no window, but could easily have made one 
by cleaning up some of«thé photographic plates or film we 
had with us. 

In two instances we had the pleeasure of adding to the 
comfort of ladies by giving them film for glazing cabin 
windows. Four miles up the valley was a little 8x10 log 
cabin in which were living a newspaper correspondent 
and his wife, who was not yet out of her teens. This 
young lady, who was a New Orleans girl, had frozen her 
feet early in the winter, but a little incident like that 
didn’t spoil her good spirits, and she was bright and 
jolly and the best of company. Fortunately amputation 
was not required, but at the time we left she still was 
obliged to depend upon crutches for getting around. 

At Five Finger Rapids we found a Mr. and Mrs. Craft, 
who had left a prosperous restaurant in Chicago to go 
through to Dawson and cater for the gold magnates. 
The jammed river stopped them 300 miles from their 
destination, and Mrs. Craft was heartily sick of the 
enterprise and cursed the day she ever left her dear 
Chicago. The couple were living in a hole in the ground 
which was roofed over with a tent. Admittance was 
gained by a rude ladder. It was too cold for the woman 
to go out for any length of time and she had no diversion 
whatever. Her nearest woman neighbor was at the Little 
Salmon, forty miles away. Mr. Craft had just completed 
a cabin; and they expected to move in in a few days. If 
she only had a window there so that she could look out 
and see what was going on in the outside world Mrs. 
Craft thought she could manage to exist till spring. We 
gave her a strip of film 5ft. long, and there never was a 
more delighted woman. ; 

Some ingenious persons made windows from old 
bottles, setting every other one upside down and chink- 
ing between with moss. 


Speculation at Dawson. 


Speaking of windows recalls the high prices paid at 
Dawson for glazed sashes. Ordinary 2 cent candles for 
use in the mines brought $1.25 apiece, and -kerosene oil 
was $25 a gallon and only tg be had at that price as a 
favor. The saloons had a practical monopoly of it, and 
toward springtime they ran out of oil and had to burn 
candles. As a result of the high prices for artificial light 
the price for glass went up. If a man had no window in 
his cabin he would have to burn some kind of a light 
part of the time during the day. A window was a real 
economy at almost any price. 

Frank Slavin, the ex-pugilist, told me that ¢arly in the 
season he paid $70 for an eight light:sash, and before he 
reached his cabin he was offered $100 for it. At Sheep 
Camp, on the way out, we met a Brooklyn man by the 
name of Behrens, who had just come out from Dawson. 
He had bought three building lots in Sheep Camp and 
was putting up a hotel. He said that he landed in Daw- 
son late in the summer with 2 cents in his pocket, which 
was worse than nothing in a country where two bits, or a 
quarter, is the smallest change, and within three weeks 
he had cleared $1,700 speculating in supplies. 

Here is a sample of his method of doing business. He 
found a man who had just come down river with three 
small sashes of window glass in his boat. Each sash had 
four panes of 7x9 glass. He asked the man what he 
would take for them. The man said that he did not care 
to sell, that he wanted the windows for his own use. 
Behrens jollied him a little and ended by offering $50 in 
gold for the sashes. The man did not know prevailing 
conditions in Dawson and thought that he could afford 
to de without them at that price. A day or two after- 
wards Behrens sold the sashes for $300. ; 

There was a good demand for vinegar, lime juice and 

A . other anti-scorbutics prompted by the danger of scurvy. 
Behrens found a man who had a half pint bottle of con- 
.centrated vinegar. It was put up on the principle of root 
beer extracts and guaranteed to make twenty gallons of 

’ vinegar when mixed with water. Behrens bought in the 

~ concentrated) form and paid 50 cents, and he sold on the 
diluted basis at a dollar a gallon and received $20. This 
transaction netted him 4,000 per cent. profit. There are 
few gold mines that can beat that. Unfortunately for 
“Behrens, his season of speculation soon came to an end 
” with the closing of the river. J. B. Burnuam. 
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How to Skin an Eel. 


; In endeavoring to do my turn, in giving a little in- 
4 formation here and there, that may. come handy some 
“*. time, I beg you to publish this: 
wt The eel is a creature not very pleasant to handle, and 
b %:., not “everybody” knows how to skin him. The first 
; MP thing to do is to catch your eel, then lay him on his back 
“ad cut half-way through the neck, say 1%4in. below 
“# the tip of the mouth. Then rip open the belly and clean 
it out. Then bend the head toward the back and get 
(2£% hold of the “backbone” and flesh together, with a knife 
4tand with the other hand pull on the head, and the skin 
will come off as easily as pulling off your re 
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Gatuyal History. 


’ Flying Squirrels as Pets. - 


In May, 1897, while walking in the woods with a 
friend, we found a hollow birch stub, which we pushed 
against, more in curiosity than in expectation of finding 
anything in it. Out flew a female flying squirrel, and 





four baby ones, which I thought must be about a month _ 


old, tumbled after her and started in all directions. We 
were fortunafe enough to catch all the little ones, and put- 
ting them in a handkerchief we secured the ends with an 
elastic band, and I put the little parcel in my pocket. 

It was a good while before we reached home. and I ex- 
pected to find all the squirrels ready for a taxidermist, 
but on opening the handkerchief they were apparently 
all right. Then came the problem of how to feed them. 
We took a glass fountain-pen filler and fed them warm 
milk, and by their third meai they had learned to stretch 
out their little paws, clutch the glass and hold on until 
their hunger was satisfied. 

They grew very fast, but did not get their full growth 
until we had had them about eight months. We fed themon 
acorns, nuts and yellow corn, and they always drank 
milk, refusing water on all but very rare occasions, when 
they let their desire for it be known by chirping loudly 
and persistently until we gave it to them. 

We tried all sorts of foods on them; and found them 
very fastidious. They would eat a little sweet apple with 
great relish, but always refused any sour ones. They 
were fond of parsley, but that was about the only green 
thing they cared for, with the exception of pansy flowers 
and apple-tree twigs. The latter they would devour with 
great avidity, bark, leaves and everything but the inside 
wood, which they left as clean and white as a toothpick. 

In their wild state they must consume a great deal of 
animal food. This is a fact which the natural histories tell 
us. We tried various things, and found that they had a 
distinct choice in meats as well as in vegetables. They 
liked nearly all moths, although the few which are unfor- 
tunate enough to emit an unpleasant odor they sniffed 
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in her cage and was gone. She had stopped on the piazza 
to eat half a nut and to pick and partly eat some pansy 
flowers, of which she was always fond. We waited as 
long as we dared for her to come, for we thought she 
would return to her babies, and then we began to feed 
them as we had the older ones. 

In several days we found her remains some distance 
from the house, where a neighbor's cat had killed her. 
The little ones grew very fast, and did not seem to miss 
the mother. 

We had considered the others tame, but these were as 
tame as little kittens would have been under the circum- 
stances. In early June we took the older ones into the 
woods and left them where we had found them the year 
before, thinking the younger ones all we could manage. 
We had neglected to pet the big ones in our care of the 
little ones, and expected they would be glad of their lib- 
erty, but found that, on the contrary, they were quite loath 
to go. The little ones we took with us to the seashore in 
June and kept them there until October, and they seemed 
none the worse for their summer outing.- They were not 
quite as large as the older ones were, but perfectly de- 
veloped and much handsomer. They are also better tem- 
pered, and while we keep them generally in their cage, 
we occasionally give them the run of the house. Of 
course, they have comparatively little opportunity to use 
their so-called wings in the house, the highest jump they 
can manage being from the top of a door. They sail 
out into the middle of the room and light with a little 
thud. Their persistence when once an idea gets into their 
little heads is funny, and their bump of locality is won- 
derful. I have seen them try to go through a curtained 
doorway, and finding the curtain carefully pinned, jump 
down and run around through three rooms to reach the 
oppositie side of that curtain. If they see anything they 
want, no matter how many times we take them down, 
they climb up again and again until they reach the de- 
sired article. A vase of carnations furnishes them un- 
ending delight, and unless we shut the vase away from 
them they pick the flowers from the stem as neatly as 
if cut with a pair of scissors, and pull them in pieces 
to get the honey at the base of the petals. 

I have repeatedly seen them jump perpendicularly from 
the floor to a door knob, and sit there with hardly an 
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at and left. They would make a lightning-like spring at 
a moth, seize him so the dust from the wings would not 
trouble their breathing apparatus, and then bite off the 
head; then the body followed, and soon only the wings 
and a few legs. remained. ; ; 

They refused csickets, but delighted in grasshoppers, 
preferring the kind “with a plentiful supply of molasses, 
as Mr. Gibson speaks of them. They were very careful 
to hold these dainties so that the long legs would not 
kick, and the head was eaten first, as in the case of moths. 
Occasionally they would catch and decapitate a fly, but 
it never seemed that they wanted to eat it. Flies simply 
exasperated them, and they killed them as we would—to 
get rid of them. They like sugar, and crunch it like chil- 
dren. Chestnuts they only eat when starved to it, and 
while they eat a few walnuts, they like better than any- 
thing else besides acorns, filberts and pecans. 

There were three males and one female. The latter was 
the largest and best developed of the four, and by far the 
handsomest. = 

As it neared spring, we wondered if the little lady 
would reward us by adding to our stock of squirrels, 
but everybody said it was unheard of for flying squirrels 
to breed in captivity, so my surprise can be imagined 
when, on March 25, 1898, I found in the cage the little 
lady cuddling three little pink things, for all the world 
like baby mice. We did not dare leave them in the cage 
at the mercy of the other three, so she and her family 
were moved into a large box and placed in the house. 
We tried to coax her to eat, trying all sorts of delicacies 
on her, which had never before failed to please; but her 
pride in those red mites was funny. 

Suddenly she got up and came to us as usual, and let 
us pet her, and then began a funny sight. All the four 
had shown a great fondness for a closet in which hung 
some of my old clothes, and she took up the little things, 
one at a time, patting them and folding them up into little 
parcels, and moved them into the pocket of a pair of 
trousers. We gave her cotton, of which she made a bed, 
and she seemed quite contented there. The little fellows 
did not get their eyes open until they were twenty-five 
days old, and were not fully covered with fur until even 
later. When the weather became warmer we made her 
a small cage. and placed it on the piazza beside the large 
cage. She had shown uneasiness for some time, and 
seemed to crave something she could not get, and one 
morning we discovered that she had gnawed a small hole 


effort to keep their balance. No article of furniture is 
too smooth for their feet. They can climb anything that 
is round, no matter how highly polished. They show 
their wild nature by collecting all the nuts—bits of toast 
even—and corn they can find, and hiding them in different 
places. They dig in the fringe of rugs as if in pine needles 
and tuck in their food, patting it down in a very cunning 
way. The other day I took several volumes of the En- 
cyclopedia from the bookcase, and found ranged be- 
hind the books in neat little rows about a dozen small, 
black acorns, and a large piece of toast which one of the 
little rogues had stolen from the breakfast table. When 
we are at meals they come and taste all of our food, and 
if we have any cereal with cream they eat quite a quan- 
tity. Their curiosity is very strong, and sometimes they 
suffer for it. 

One day one burned his paws on the coffee pot,.and 
another singed her whiskers over a lamp, the shade of 
which she persisted in climbing. On the whole, however, 
they have been very free from accidents, and they have 
certainly been the most satisfactory pets we ever had. It 
is difficult to say whether they are affectionate to human 
beings or not. i have had all of them remain on my 
person just as long as | would maintain an upright 
position, either. walking about or standing still, and they 
seemed fond of me; but when I sat down they would 
scatter, running back occasionally, but not stopping long, 
although they can almost surely be induced to return by 
one’s “squeaking” with the lips in imitation of their 
sound, or scratching one’s clothing. They never bite un- 
less very much angered, but their claws, however small 
and innocent looking, are capable of inflicting quite a 
painful scratch. However, they do'not scratch intention- 
ally; but in jumping from some object to one’s person are 
not always particular whether they light in his face or on 
his clothing. I have always kept them in a wire cage 
about 3ft. long and 2ft. wide by 2ft. high, made of wire 
netting of about the 8in. mesh. This is always kept out of 
doors, regardless of the weather, although during storms 
of rain or snow it is always well covered. Sometimes they 
have taken up their abode in a long gingham bag, partly 
full of cotton batting, which they always shred up inte 
small balls. We had often to clean out the bag, for in a 
few days, from being partly full, it would be so full 
that heads and tails hung out at the top and at the bot- 
tom too, where they had made an opening to serve as 
another door, for they carried nuts and acorns to bed 
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and shucked them there, mixing the shells, with their cot- 
ton. We would never have thought of giving them a 
bag for a bed if they had not appropriated a large duck 
bag which I needed for my soiled collars and cuffs. They 


refused to leave it unless compelled, and seemed to think’ 


the starched linen~comfortable enough. That bag would 
be the first place they sgught when they were allowed in 
the house, and if left to themselves they were soon 
asleep in it. 

Some of the collar corners did not present so good an 
appearance after their sojourn there, for they will nibble 
a little, although they do much less damage than might be 
expected. 

They had much sport with a dry, yellow birch stub, dry 
and rotten to the core, which I put into their cage last 
winter. This was soon burrowed into, making little cavi- 
ties on all sides, which they now began to occupy singly, 
although they had always slept together before. By 
spring there was nothing left of the stump but a mere shell, 
as they had tunneled it in all directions, and when we 
attempted to remove it from the cage it fell in pieces. 
This year they are occupying an old Fedora hat, which lies 
flat on the cage floor and is full of cotton. 

Their mode of ingress and egress is through the top, in 
which they have gnawed several large holes. As is prob- 
ably well known, these animals are by habit nocturnal, 
consequently unless a special effort is made it is hard to 
arouse one during the day, while during the evening 
they are so lively that we always leave them in the 
cage, unless we are quite sure no stranger will come in. 
Even when we are alone they are a good deal of care 
after dark, and we consider the cage safest for them. I 
believe they remain awake about all night, as they can be 
heard gnawing nuts at almost any hour. 

While the little fellows are very timid, and the slightest 
motion of the hand or a sudden noise will startle them for 
a second, they have become so accustomed to the noises 
about the house that practically the only one which 
causes them more than a second’s fear is the broom. 

That they do hate cordially, as did the older ones be- 
fore them. In this litter are two females and one male, 
and we are looking forward with interest to the rearing 
of two rival families in the spring. This time we hope 
the little ladies may not shirk their duties, for we must 
have lost the most interesting part of their babyhood in 
not seeing the mother teach them to jump, and do the 
thousand and one pretty things which they had to learn 
by themselves. I have given our experience, which has 
proved a great pleasure to us, and I would dearly like to 
know if some one else has not studied flying squirrels 
too, so that we could compare notes. 


Birds in London. 


WE are accustomed to think of great cities as wholly 
given over to the arts of civilization, and as quite lacking 
in anything pertaining to untouched nature. Nothing 
can be more artificial than the conventionally shaped 
beds of bright flowers which adorn our parks, and even 
the grass and the trees are trimmed and tended until 
they become quite unlike the real thing. Of all cities on 
the globe London is the vastest, and yet now a book has 
been written on wild “Birds in London,” and a most in- 
teresting volume it is. Mr. W. H. Hudson is the author, 
and his volume of more than 300 pages is beautifully 
brought out by the Longmans. 

Mr. Hudson is a naturalist, who sees what goes on 
about him, and better yet, who is able to tell his readers, 
in common language, “understanded ofthe people,” what 
it is that he sees. We might imagine that a horde of 
sparrows would be the only feathered inhabitants of this 
great city, but the truth is very different. To say nothing 
of the smaller creatures that require a little space to live 
their lives, we find existing in London the carrion crow, a 
hird closely allied to our own common crow; rooks, wood 
pigeons, blackbirds, thrushes. and English robins, with 
herons and many other species. Then in the parks there 
are the dabchick, a sort of grebe; the moor hen, a gal- 
linule, and gulls, besides many varieties of domestic and 
introduced birds. Even wild geese have been seen in 
winter. Besides these, during the migration, there are 
many birds in London that the common eye never sees. 
“At this mutable season a person who elecis to spend 
his nights on the roof, with rugs and an umbrella to keep 
out cold and wet, may be rewarded by hearing far-off 
shrill delicate noises of straggling sandpipers or other 
shore birds on passage, or the mysterious cry of the lap- 
wing ‘wailing his way from cloud to cloud.’ All these 
rare sights and sounds are for the various patient watch- 
ers and listeners; nevertheless they are the only ‘authentic 
tidings’ the Londoner receives of that great and wonder- 
ful wave of life which travels southward over half the 
globe in advance of winter.” 

Many most interesting facts are set forth by Mr. Hud- 
son in his interesting volume. For example, he tells us 
that the carrion crow is in the balance in London, neither 
increasing nor decreasing. While many of them feed 
along the shores of the Thames at low water, picking up 
food left by the tide, many others feed on scraps of food 
which are the waste of London tables. In the southwest 
district of London crows may be seen sitting like domestic 
doves on the roofs and chimneys of the tall houses. But 
little seems to be known in England concerning the ex- 
traordinary intelligence of the crow in captivity, a subject 
which is familiar enough on this side of the water. 

One of the birds which has recently invaded London 
is the wood pigeon, or ring dove. “Twenty years ago,” 
says Mr. Hudson, “the wood pigeon was almost un- 
known in London, the very few birds that existed being 
confined to the woods on the borders of the metropolis 
and to some of the old private parks. * * * But from 
1883, when a-single pair nested in Buckingham Palace 
Gardens, wood pigeons have increased and spread from 
year to year, until the present time, when there is not 
any park with large old trees or with trees.of a moderate 
size where these birds are not annual breeders. As the 
park trees no longer afford them sufficient accommoda- 
tion, they have gone to other smaller areas, and to many 
squares and gardens, private and public. Thus in Soho 
Square no fewer than six pairs had nests last summer. It 
was very pleasant, a friend told me, to look out of his 
window on an April morning, and see two milk-white 
eggs, bright as gems, in the sunlight. lying in the frail nest 
in a plane tree not many yards away.” Not only this, but 
the wood pigeons have spread through the heart of the 
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busiest districts of London, where they build their nests 
and rear their young in the large trees. Here they perch 
on the chimneys and on the statues, and walk about on 
the pavements looking for food. 

Besides his remarks on the birds occurring in London 
and on their ways of life and the particular sections that 
certain species inhabit, Mr. Hudson treats also of pro- 
tection of birds in the London parks. For he declares 
this to be a book with a purpose—the pointing owt among 
other things of the extreme pleasure that the city dweller 
takes in seeing and hearing wild birds, and the conse- 
quent value of bird life. He notices that many species com- 
monly resident throughout the year in London have quite 
died out, enumerating among the larger kinds the raven, 
magpie, peregrine, falcon and kestrel, as have also a 
number of smaller species, and that some birds still re- 
siding there are reduced in numbers and confined to one 
or to very few spots; that while many other resident 
species have greatly decreased in numbers, two small 
birds, the sparrow and the starling, have increased, while 
some species have recently come into London from the 
outside. Also during the migrating season many birds 
temporarily get into London; some .of these, which are 
summer visitors, having regularly bred there up to with- 
in a few years. Thus the bird population of London is 
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constantly undergoing changes, many species decreas- 
ing, while some are increasing. Mr. Hudson urges that 
wild birds should be encouraged to make their homes in 
the parks, that they should be protected from injury by 
any sort of enemies, and that, so far as the birds are con- 
cerned, the cat is a tremendous nuisance. The author 
estimates by his own observation that the entire cat popu- 
lation of London does not fall far short of three-quarters 
of a million. All of these cats are by nature hunters, per- 
haps one hundred thousand of them are starving as well. 
It is not extraordinary then that these animals are a 
tremendous check on any increase in bird population. 

Much more might be said of this extremely interest- 
ing book, which shows so well how much of nature is to 
be seen even in the most unlikely places, provided only 
the observer has eyes to see those things which are hid- 
den from so many others. 

The book is illustrated with seventeen full page plates, 
and almost as many illustrations in the text, which add 
much to its interest. In all that pertains to its manu- 
facture it is worthy of the firm who are its publishers. 

Of the species which have established colonies in Lon- 
don during recent years, the wood pigeon, or ring dove, 
is the most important, being the largest in size and the 
most numerous; and it is also remarkable on account of 
its beauty, melody, and tameness. Indeed, the presence 
of this bird and its abundance is a compensation for some 
of our losses suffered in recent years. It has for many 
of us, albeit in a less degree than the carrion crow, some- 
what of glamor, producing in such a place as Kensington 
Gardens an illusion of wild nature; and watching it sud- 
denly spring aloft, with loud flap of wings, to soar circling 
on high and descend in a graceful curve to its tree again, 
and listening to the beautiful sound of its human-like 
plaint, which may be heard not only in summer, but on 
any mild day in winter, one is apt to lose sight of the in- 
creasingly artificial aspect of things; to forget the havoc 

_ that has been wrought, until the surviving trees—the de- 
cayed giant about whose roots the cruel, hungry, glitter- 
ing axe ever flits and plays like a hawk-moth in the sum- 
mer twilight—no longer seem conscious of their doom. 

Twenty years ago the wood pigeon was almost un- 
known in London, the very few birds that existed being 
confined to wo6ds on the borders of the metropolis and 
to some of the old‘private parks except two or three pairs 
that bred in the group of fir trees on the north side of 
Kensington Gardens, and one pair in St. James’ Park. 
Tree-felling caused these birds to abandon the parks 
some time during the seventies. But from 1883, when a 
single pair nested in Buckingham Palace Gardens, wood 
pigeons have increased and spread from year to year until 
the present time, when there is not any park with large 
old trees, or with trees of a moderate size, where these 
birds are not annual breeders. As the park trees no 
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longer afford them sufficient accommodation, they have 
gone to the other smaller areas, and to many squares and 
gardens, private and public. 

Even in the heart of the smoky, roaring city they build 
their nests and rear their young on any large tree. To 
other spaces, where there are no suitable trees, they are 
daily visitors; and lately I have been amused to see them 


‘come in small flocks to the coal deposits of the Great 


Western Railway at Westbourne Park. What attraction 
this busy black place, vexed with rumbling, puffing and 
shrieking noises, can have for them I cannot guess. 
These doves, when disturbed, invariably fly to a terrace 
of houses close by and perch on the chimney-pots, a newly 
acquired habit. In Leicester Square I have seen as many 
as a dozen to twenty birds at a time, leisurely moving 
about on the asphalted walk in search of crumbs of 
bread. It is not unusual to see one pird perched in a 
pretty attitude on the head of Shakespeare’s statue in the 
middle of the square, the most commanding. position. 
I never admired that marble until I thus saw it occupied 
by the pretty dove-colored quest, with -white collar, iri- 
descent neck and orange bill; since then I have thought 
highly of it, and am grateful to Baron Albert Grant for 
his gift to London. I heartily wish that the birds would 
make use in the same way of many other statues with 
which our public places are furnished, if not adorned. 

So numerous are the wood pigeons at the end of sum- 
mer in their favorite parks that it is easy for any person, 
by throwing a few handfuls of grain, to attract as many 
as twenty or thirty of them to his feet. Their tameness 
is wonderful, and they are delightful to look at, although 
so stout of figure. Considering their enormous appetites, 
their portliness seems only natural. But a full habit does 
not detract from their beauty; they remind us of some of 
our dearest lady friends, who in spite of their two score 
or more summers, and largeness where the maiden is 
slim, have somehow retained loveliness and grace. We 
have seen that the London wood pigeon, like the London 
crow, occasionally alights on buildings. One bird comes 
to a ledge of a house front opposite my window, and 
walks up and down there. We may expect that other 
changes in the birds’ habits will come about in time, if the 
present rate of increase should continue, 


The Passenger Pigeon. 


New York, Feb. 9.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
you issue of the 11th, under the head of “Snap Shots,” 
you speak of the passenger pigeon, and surmise that the 
name may have come from the irregularity of its mi- 
grations. These statements are so at variance with my 
own experience that I venture to write you. 

When a boy, in the late forties, I spent most of the 
time on my grandfather’s country seat at Manhattanville. 
on the North River. I spent all my leisure in fishing and 
shooting. There was good bass and weak fishing 
in the river, and many quail and woodcock on the hills 
along the North and Harlem rivers. 

The wild pigeon, known only by that name, flew south 
on both sides of the North River by the thousands in 
the fall, and in lesser number flew north in the spring. 

These migrations occurred with the utmost regularity. 
The first easterly storm after Sept. 1, clearing up with 
a strong northwest wind, was as surely followed by a 
tlight of wild pigeons as the sun was to rise. During such 
storms I have passed many a sleepless night watching 
to catch the first change of wind, and when it veered 
northwest daybreak found me on the river bank watch- 
ing for the flight that never failed. Ah! how my heart 
jumped as flock after flock of wild pigeons came flying 
over Fort Washington like small clouds. I have shot a 
great many of them, but alas, like the buffalo, they are 
almost exterminated. F. N. LAwreENCcE. 


KALAMAZOO, Mich., Feb. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Your article “The Wild Pigeon” reminds me I can throw 
some light on them by an incident happening to me four 
years ago, when out for turkeys in a large swamp twenty 
miles west of this city. 

This piece of inaccessible swamp is nearly thirty miles 
long by one to five wide, wooded in parts heavily, on 
high spots, and thick with undergrowth. 

I was in a fence corner adjoining a cornfield before 
daylight; my companion was in a corn shalk. At just 
daylight, as we were expectantly looking for the turkeys 
that didn’t come, a pair of bluerock pigeons flew from 
the swamp. The cock lighted on a shrub, and the dove 
on the ground within roft. of me. I would not have shot 
this beautiful bird for any price, and was most fearful 
my companion might not have the sentiment I had; but 
he did not shoot. As they cooed to each other, this beau- 
tiful pair of an almost lost race, how sweet the sound. 
Over me swept memories of my boyhood days when they 
nested near here, and the great clouds that passed morning 
and night to and from their Ohio feeding grounds. The 
old musket I so fondly cherished in those days, the 
best shooter in Michigan, about 12lbs. "weight, more or 
less, was again before me. How inferior the pleasure I 
got with my 12-bore hammerless. Those days—care free. 
plenty of game, poor gun. These days—no game, good 
gun, too busy to hunt. Shoot those birds? I would as 
soon have shot my companion. They were a ray of sun- 
shine through the leaden clouds. 

Well, I'll put up my topsail and say what I started to 
say, that I recently heard direct from Venezuela, S. A., 
that the wild pigeons in great quantities were in the 
heavy forests of that country. G. H. W. 


Field Columbian Museum. 


THE annual report of the Director to the Board of 
Trustees for the year ending Sept. 30, 1898, contains 
much that is interesting. ae story told is one a = 
tinual progress, of steadyeand systematic ‘scientific wor 
of incon @ ections, and a larger exhibition of ma- 
terial to the public view than ever before. The lecture 
course carried on from October to April covered ‘a 
whole field of interesting subjects. 

The rt has been bountiful in accessions to the treas- 
ures of the museum by purchase, by collection and by 
gifts. The expeditions made by the different curators 
have covered a wide territory, that of Mr. Elliot to the 
Olympian Mountains, and of Mr. Dorsey to the North- 
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west and Southwest, having yielded results of great in- 
terest. 

The Field Columbian Museum is doing a great work, 
the importance of which is continually increasing. This 
handsome and beautifully illustrated report gives an in- 
teresting account of it. 


A Rabbit Frightened to Death. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In Mr. Fred Mather’s article of last week he mentions 
the fact of rabbits dying from fright. My period of ex- 
perience has been but a drop in a bucket as compare:l 
with Mr. Mather’s. However, upon two occasions I 
have known rabbits to die of fright. And while walking 
through the fields with a friend, armed with an old mus- 
ket, he had shot at a hawk and was reloading as we 
walked along. I had in my pocket a paper bag of shot. 
The powder was rammed home, and while fishing for 
the shot to expedite matters he fitted on the cap. At 
that moment a rabbit started out of a patch of high grass 
and briers in front of us. Jack raised the old musket, and 
not waiting for the shot, which I held in my hand, took 
a snap shot at about 2oyds., and the rabbit rolled over. 
We thought, of course, the wadding had been aimed, 
balled and struck the rabbit in the back of the neck. 
That was not possible, for we found the pieces of news- 
paper which comprised the wadding laying about near - 
where we stood. Cuas. G. BLANpForD. 


A Big Snake Killed in Manila. 
From the Manila American Soldier. 


In posting his relief the other morning, Corp. Walker 
came upon a large snake of the constrictor species in 
front of the officers’ quarters on Calle de Palacio. Sur- 
prise was mutual. No command was given, but the re- 
lief squad was instantaneously deployed as skirmishers 
and then scarcely in time to avoid the vicious strokes of 
Br’er Snake, who would strike at a distance of 6 and 8&ft. 
However, these islands are ours, and the enemy went 
where the good snakes go. On being measured, the 
snake was found to be oft. 7in. long and 10in..around in 
the largest part, with fangs like a panther. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
Red Letter Days. 


IL.—Grouse Shooting. 


“It’s the unexpected that happens!” ( 

Who can adequately describe that queen of sport, to 
be got in the mountain wilds and healthy moor of the 
British Isles—grouse shooting? It is at the disposal of 
the favored few, those who have inherited this not com- 
mon kind of territory from their forefathers, or those 
who can rent such lands from the poor, and not 
proud, landlords from well filled purses. The more there- 
ore do you appreciate, when you get it, the autumnal 
shoot, commencing the 20th of August on the grouse 
moor. 

The party, limited in numbers, consists of none but 
keen and skilled sportsmen, able to rough it in mountain 
hut, or on mountain side or moor. 

Red, Irish or Gordon setters (pointers are not suit- 
able) must be carefully selected, for strength and train- 
ing, able, if possible, to beat the mountain from morn 
till eve. Failing which a waiting batch of setters have, as 
a rule, to be produced at midday to relieve those unfitted 
for a whole day’s work. 

How refreshing the morning bath in cool mountain 
stream! ‘How enjoyable the early breakfast, and the 
chat with the keeper, as to the prospects of sport, the 
number of birds and their strength in the different packs, 
and as to the modus operandi of the day. Then the 
start. You climb the mountain with springy step, with- 
out the aid of Alpine stock,.or without that hideous mod- 
ern invention—the funicular. How clear the air—the 
sanitation is perfect. How picturesque the view from 
each succeeding vantage point the higher you climb—if 
not fit and fresh in physical training the longer you 
pause, “merely to admire the view,” the higher you climb. 
Beneath, at your feet, lies a vast belt of green, seen 
through clefts in rain clouds, spreading low along the 
pasture lands, above and around lies a broad waste of 
purple heather, interspersed with yellow gorse. At last 
the highest point of highest mount is reached. 

At this point we divide our force, two guns and two 
keepers, with batch of setters in each party. From this 
point each party takes the route previously decided upon, 
each gun, right or left, as decided. Onwards we move 
in solemn silence. It is a picture to watch the setters 
“quartering” the ground, brushing the dewdrops from 
the heather as they move cautiously to “get the wind” 
of the ground in front. At first they may be somewhat 
wild, but soon they settle down to steady work. A 
whistle sounds to attract their attention, and a wave of 
the hand points to the required direction of the beat. 
A perfect picture, too, to watch them in their ap- 
eProach to game. One setter backing the other, as, with 
extended head and neck, the least scent is floated toward 
them over the thick heather. How cautiously they move, 
step by step! It is a study of animal life! The gun- 
ners, too, eagerly follow every move. Suddenly up goes 
nose and head of the leading setter. Something is at 
fault. A cast is made by both dogs without wave of 
hand or sound of mouth. This is evidently a running 
single bird, an old cock grouse—not a settled down pack. 
Soon fresh scent is found, succéeded by the careful fol- 
lowing up, with quickened pace, by dogs and men, and 
soon there is the well-known sound of the old cock as 
he rises from ambush, almost out of shot. No. 12 choke- 
bore, No. 5 shot, “normal powder,” the gun held straight 
and the work is done. The first grouse of the season: 
The finest specimen of game that flies comes down with a 
“thud,” and is picked up by the keeper. No noise or 
excitement on the part of men or dogs, the latter remain- 
ing at the “down charge,” waiting the order for the for- 
ward movement. 

is goes on, varied by the coming upon a pack of 
grouse instead of a single bird, from time to tijpe, until 
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the general meet for lunch at the spot previously de- 
cided on, near cool spring, or on bank of mountain 
stream. Here a delightful half-hour for refreshment is 
spent, with the comparing of notes as to the extent of 
the bag, etc. The, afternoon shoot, with perhaps a 
change of setters, is similar to that of the forenoon. 

The general gathering in the evening is a happy event. 
Landlord and tenants meet, as they should, on the best 
of terms. Host and guests meet for the evening meal 
and to talk over the doings of the day. Every detail of 
the day’s sport is a topic of conversation. Plans for 
to-morrow are made before turning in to sleep the sleep 
of the weary. 

It was my good fortune in my early youth to be one of 
the party at the yearly shoot on a certain mountain prop- 
erty in the south of Ireland, rejoicing in the poetic name 
Tourinegrana. My education, therefore, in the knowl- 
edge and practice of gunning had not been quite neglected. 
Duty, however, that stern disciplinarian, required my 
presence in distant lands; grouse and grouse shooting 
therefore were to me things of the past, out of sight, 
though not out of mind, till the whirligig of time, with 
many a change and chance, brought me back to scenes of 
my youth. Again I had a “bid” to form one of the party 
of four on the ancestral property, with grouse in pros- 
pect. The 20th of August the time. Again there was the 
preparation for the start. The usual drive on Irish car 
to the distant mountain, far from the busy haunts of 
men; again there was the usual forecast of the total bag, 
as well as of the result of the skill of each individual of 
the party. 

All save myself being skilled gunners, each with an en- 
viable record of his own in making a bag, I alone re- 
mained silent. I was quite “out of the betting.” I had 
no record except of big game in forest or on prairie to 
boast of. My hand had surely “lost its cunning” in small 
game shooting. 

However, “here we are’! 
mountain ! 


This is the old familiar 
Here are the old familiar faces of keepers and 
tenants! This man marked where fell my first—wounded 
—grouse. That man had shown me where to find my 
first woodcock. Another had taught me how to slip grey- 
hounds on the wild mountain hares. 

All welcome their old master, returned from distant 
lands.. All look upon me with sympathy, as having lost 
so much sport owing to absence from the yearly shoot, 
and in consequence as being an individual who “could not 
hit a haystack.” 

Next morning there were the usual preparations for the 
start. Then the mountain climb. How pure the air. 
It is nectar! How delightful the feeling of freedom! 
There to shake off the cares of life in this work-a-day 
world! Here to feel once more “at home”! Yet not 
quite “at home” with these new surroundings. Irish set- 
ters, Irish keepers, with a keen and skilled gunner at one’s 
elbow, ready, even without any jealous shooting, to “wipe 
your eye” on your even “miss.” But, “what's this’? The 
setters at a steady set! It’s surely an old cock grouse, 
not a running bird. He gets up within range with notes 
of alarm, to warn his comrades far and near, and quite 
sufficient to alarm and upset the nervous system of any 
novice. How well he flew round to my side; no doubt as 
to whose bird; I cut him down, to my surprise, with an 
inward feeling of “that’s not too bad,” and an outward 
feeling, amongst all, “The foreigner has been keeping 
his eye in somewhere.” “This, however; may be a 
fluke.” 

We move on. Soon there’s another steady set, then the 
usual working up to the supreme moment of the “rise 
and fall” of grouse. This time we're in a pack of grouse. 
Again I’m in luck, the birds fly round to my side. I ac- 
count for “right and left’ shots. My “pal” gets but one 
bird. So far there is a “balance credit” to my account. 
This success—or luck—goes on till lunch, when we com- 
pare notes with all gunners. To my joy, I, the “dark 
horse,” the “wanderer from the fold,” top the score; I 
am congratulated on all sides. 

This, however, is but a temporary success. After lunch 
we move on. This sort of thing cannot long continue. 
All are now “on their metal. “My “balance credit” must 
be cut down, and yet we had not gone far before I ob- 
serve a bit of ground, which, in my feeble judgment, the 
dogs had not quartered. I walk it up, when, lo! an out- 
lying old cock grouse tries to “sneak off’ without any 
warning notes. I quickly cut short his concern; he falls 
to the ground with a “thud”; I reload, with a look of 
serene indifference, but with indescribable joy at heart. 
This is followed by a series of successes, with the result 
that, at the evening gathering and comparing of notes, I 
“take the palm,” and am looked upon as “the hero of 
the hour.” I may add that on the following day my 
hand and eye are again “in’—fortune again smiles—and 
on the return to “the settlements’—to the house and 
home of the landlord—I, “the alien,” “the foreigner,” 
have “scored,” and have thus unexpectedly and unac- 
countably added to my stock of “red letter days.” 

Truly, “’Tis the unexpected that happens.” 
Mic-Mac. 





FREDERICTON. 


Another Remarkable Shot. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. Peter Flint’s story, “Shots that Happened So,” in 
Feb. 4 number reminded me of a remarkable shot, which 
_probably never happened with any other person. Two 
days before I started on my hunt with Gen. Brooke, de- 
scribed a few weeks ago in these columns, I went out on 
a good tracking snow to replenish the larder. I started 
up Beaver Creek early in the morning, where I was 
generally sure of finding deer on the early tracking 
snows. After going about three miles, I found the trail 
of eight deer, made the day before. Following rapidly 
for an hour, I found where they had taken up their 
abode for some time along the side of the mountain, judg- 
ing from their beds in the snow, and the territory over 
which they had pawed the snow for feed. Circling around 
their feeding ground, I soon found their trail, which had 
been made that mornifig, leading toward the creek. I 
kept on at a good gait, until I found the trail getting 
fresh, then slowed up and followed cautiously where 
they had been feeding. 

The trail finally led across the creek, where I found I 
was only a very few minutes behind them. 

Moving but a few steps up the ¢reek, I saw a part of 
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one body through some alder bushes. The next report 
was that of the .45-90. I could see the deer make one 
jump, and it was out of sight. They knew not where 
the disturbance came from; one came dashing out past 
me and stopped at short range. I shot, and it was out of 
sight after making a few jumps. By this time another 
one, which had run away some distance, came back 
straight toward me, and stopped at a good distance, with 
its breast directly toward me. I fired at it and it never 
moved. I fired again, and it just did the same thing as 
before. I “pumped” for the third cartridge, and it wasn’t 
there; the magazine was empty. Taking a cartridge out 
of my belt I shoved it into the barrel just as the deer 
disappeared in the woods. Just let me pause here to 
say that such moments as that when the hunter stands 
alone in the wild evergreen woods with no one nearer 
than several miles, the ground well covered with snow 
and the beautiful gray-coated deer scurrying here and 
there over the white surface, now in sight and then gone 
into the friendly shelter of the woods, are moments of 
supreme delight, which linger long and fondly in the 
memory, and are pleasant to recall. 

Finding they had all deserted me, I went first where I 
had shot at the first one, and found it a few yards 
from where I had shot it. I dressed it and went after the 
one I had shot at short range, and found it near by. 
Then I went where the last one had stood while I shot at 
it. There I found great quantities of hair on the snow, 
which suggested to me that I had shot close enough to 
shave the hair off without doing it any injury, since it 
had not moved when I shot. I started on its trail and 
followed but a short distance till the tracks of another 
one joined it. The two traveled together for half a 
mile, then separated. There was no way of distinguishing 
between the tracks of the two deer. One went directly 
toward home, and, of course, I followed it, for it was 
getting well along in the evening. Finding it going into 
a dense growth of spruce along the edge of some old 
beaver dams, and winding about in an aimless sort of 
way, I kept a sharp lookout and saw it standing about 
75yds. away, where it had been lying down. I took a 
quick shot, believing it had seen me, and saw it run, then 
stagger and fall. On coming to it I found my shot had 
gone through its heart. - 

Then it was that I discovered the remarkable shot— 
the shot that “happened” so. 

It was the deer I had been shooting at. The hide was 
cut open on the back from the top of the shoulders to 
the rump, fully 2ft. in length, as clean as could have 
been done with a knife; not a shred of the hide remain- 
ing uncuf, and the flesh had not a-scratch, and there was 
no blood drawn. The skin had spread open fully 6in. 
on the back, leaving that much of it bare of skin. Of 
course I felt grateful at being thus fortunate in finding 
and killing it after learning of its condition. This was 
the queerest shot of my experience, and what seems so 
strange to me is that it stood still while getting such a 
“ripping up the back.” EMERSON CARNEY. 

Morcantown, W. Va. 


The Lacey Game Bird Bill. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It occurs to me that gentlemen who believe game birds 
cannot be propagated under human supervision, and 
therefore that measures like the Lacey bill, now befor 
Congress, are useless, would do well to study a little the 
history of other parts of the world beside their own 
miserable little corner. 

In everything pertaining to bird-shooting for purely 
sporting purposes, the people of the United States, how- 
ever much they may think they know, are comparatively 
in their infancy. Splendid sport with the birds is en 
tirely consistent with the highest state of cultivation and 
quite dense population, if the thing is considered worth 
while. The farming regions of New England and New 
York, where there is a very high per cent. of the acreage 
under cultivation, might yield birds in thousands where 
there now are scarcely any. If you ride from Washing- 
ton in any direction into Maryland or Virginia, in the 
spring, you are amazed to see the countless thousands of 
young domestic poultry, They crowd the mother instinct 
of the hen very hard in this region, and often give one 
broad-breasted old clucker thirty-five or forty chickens 
to hover and rear. I believe it would be easy, in time, to 
have the country swarm with game birds to nearly the 
same degree. People do not shoot the chickens they see 
on a country road. If there was anything like a similar 
common consent about partridges and quail (the “pheas 
ants and “partridges” of Virginia), the first great point 
would be secured. 

But the thing I started to say was that in England, 
where they have forgotten more about game birds than 
we shall know for a hundred years yet, as well as about 
how to live your life and have some fun in it, the re- 
stocking of covers with birds is a recognized, common, 
perfectly successful industry. If you will pick up at ran- 
dom a copy of the London Field, or any English sporting 
paper, you will find column after column of advertise- 
ments like these: 


THE PLAS CLOUGH GAME FARM, NEAR 
Denbigh, North Wales, Proprietor, Alfred Jones.—Pheas- 
ant eggs booked, fresh and fertile, guaranteed 90 per cent., 
but not only to guarantee the fertility, but produce strong 
healthy, and easy to rear chicks. I have excellent stock 
of fine healthy birds, and every bird fresh; no old stock. 
Thirty-five years’ experience in breeding and rearing 
thousands of birds. The old dark ringless breed, 100 
pens; a new cross, 150 pens. 100 cocks of cross for sale 
for pens, and some hens; also wild duck eggs. 


PHEASANTS FOR SHOOTING! PHEASANTS 
for stock!—Large quantity of this and last season’s pheas- 
ants for sale, cheap, supplied in large or small quantities. 
—Darvill, The Game Farm, Chartridge, near Chesham, 
Bucks. 


10,000 BRACE HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES, 








from October to March; 1,000 Elliott versicolor, reeves,, 


pheasants and foreign waterfowl.—William Jamrach, 
Stoke Newington, London. 


PHEASANTS’ EGGS.—ORDERS NOW BCOKED 
for the ¢gming season. Warranted fresh laid ‘rom the 
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pheasantries; lowest prices on application —Mansel 
Lewis, Stradey Castle, Llanelly, Carmarthenshire. 


THE “MARKOVER” GAME FARM, STONEY. 
Green Hall, Great Missenden, Bucks.—Capt. A. E. Will- 
iams has six hundred very fine one-year-old hen, pheas- 
ants (first cross with black-necked Hungarians) to sell 
for stock.—Telegrams ‘‘Markover,” Great Missenden. 


PHEASANTS’ EGGS (ORDERS NOW 
booked).—Capt. Freeman, Manor House, Beckford 
Tewkesbury, continues to guarantee eggs from his patent 
pens, which are moved twice weekly. Not only go per 
cent. fertile, but to produce as easily reared poults as the 
best wild eggs do; highest testimonials on application. 
Full-wing pheasants for sale. 

Those who think that because we have never done the 
thing we never can do it will doubtless oppose the Lacey 
bill, and all. similar attempts to make our silent covers 
thrill with whirring wings. Many people, for generations 
to come, will doubtless look upon anything connected 
with sport as tomfoolery, unworthy the consideration of 
grown men. Such people do not rend Forest AND 
STREAM, and what is therein said will have no direct 
effect upon them. But to any one who knows aught of 
game and shooting in other lands than our own the 
argument that game birds cannot be artificially intro- 
duced, on the same general principle as fish are intro- 
duced, will have no weight. There are plenty of French- 
Canadians in Quebec who curse the Government fish 
hatcheries, and who believe they are the cause of the 
diminished fish supply. An old man in Tadousac once 
said to me: “W’en I was leetle boy, de feesh hatchery 
was no here. De saumons was plenty more as dey is 
now. Den we all net, we all spear, we all sweep de 
pools ind de seine. Plenty saumons! Now we can no 
net, no spear, no sweep de pool. De dam hatchery come 
and spoil all de feeshin’.” 

It is on such logical grounds as these that some people 
would oppose the fostering of game birds. 


FReDERIC IRLAND. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


A Question of Survival. 

My mail to-day brings me a letter from “J. F.,” of 
Beloit, Wis., who brings up in course‘of his comments 
on an article published in another paper the question of 
tiie survival of the sports with rod and gun. That 
is to say, the writer whom he criticises seems to think 
that such a question exists, though in reality there is no 
question at all as to the survival of these sports. They 
will endure so long as the wind blows, and the water 
runs, and the sky is blue and inviting, and so long as 
man is man. A good many fellows try to make us think 
sometimes that human nature is not human nature, but 
none the less old human nature keeps right on doing 
business, The correspondent in question goes on to 
remark: 

“In looking over an old ‘Advance,’ a Congregation:! 
paper, of the date of Aug. 27, 1896, I find an article en 
titled ‘A Word for Vacation.’ The writer, a W. G 
Gannett, says: ‘Fishing and shooting for fun will be 
among the total abstinences of the twentieth century.’ 
Again he says: “Think what latent barbarism lies im 
plied in the careless question: “Do you enjoy fishing?” 
Meanwhile, in this vacation, as you take the struggling 
trout from the brook or the dog lays the wounded bird 
at your feet, let the question drift in: 
self?’ 

“Is Mr. Gannett a pot hunter? He does not go fishing 
for sport. Does he go fishing to get a big string or 
doesn’t he go at all? Does Mr. Gannett think that we. 
who go hunting and fishing, go simply because we desire 
to spill blood; because we are brutes? Long live the 
sport of fishing and hunting, and last, but by no means 
least, the Forest AND STREAM. And let me ask if Mr. 
Gannett ever took a 2% or 3lb. black bass on a 9oz. rod, 
with 75 or 8oit. of line out?” 


Singing Mouse No. 8. 


Mr. J. L. Davison, of Lockport, N. Y., has discovered 
yet another singing mouse, to be added to the Forest ANp 
STREAM gallery. Under date of Jan. 28 he writes me, “I 
presume you are an authority on the singing mouse sub- 
ject. I have just read your note about mouse No. 7 in 
this week’s issue. It would have been No. 8 had I not 
been delayed in reporting the following incident: 

“Recently, while visiting my son in Buffalo, he told me 
of a singing mouse he heard in the Delaware Avenue 
Methodist Church one évening during the summer. He 
was sitting opposite a heat radiator in the floor of the 
aisle, from which came the singing, and it could be heard 
all through the services, excepting when the organ was 
being played and choir singing. His wife was one of the 
choir, and when he told her that he had never heard such 
singing as he had that evening, she supposed that he 
was complimenting her, little thinking that it could be 
construed to a different meaning, and still less, that the 
singing was of that dreadful thing, a mouse.” 


Singing Mouse No. 9. 


Mr. B. E. King, of Saginaw, Mich.., is still later with a 
singing mouse story. Under date of Feb. 1 he writes me 
as below regarding the ninth and tenth instances of a 
singing mouse which has come to my personal knowl- 
edge. When I wrote my book, “The Singing Mouse 
Stories,” I had known of but two instances of this quaint 
little animal, and I did not know there were so many 
in the world as we have been hearing about since that 
time. Forest AND STREAM is a great developer in the 
fields of natural history. Mr. King goes on to say: 

“Something over a year ago I had occasion to make 
some purchases one evening at a small corner grocery 
near my residence, and while being waited upon I was 
attracted by singing similar to that of a canary, that 
seemed to come from back of the goods on one of the 
shelves. On closer inspection we discovered it was pro- 
duced inside the wall, between the studdings. The young 
man tending the store and I listened to it for some ten 
er fifteen minutes, when it stopped. I waited and listened 
quite a while longer, hoping to hear more, but was dis- 
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have inquired a number of times since at the store, 


Am I enjoying my 
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but they tell me they never heard anything like it be- 
fore or since. The tones were very clear, soft and 
sweet, and most pleasing to hear.” 


Singing MouseNo, 30. 


“On going home that evening,” continues Mr. King, “I 
inentioned having heard a singing mouse to my wife, and 
she told me of one her mother often spoke about that used 
to come out sometimes evenings and sing on one of the 
dressers in a bedroom at her old home in Utica, N. Y. 

“This was a very small, litthe mouse, and he would sit 
up on his hindquarters and sing very sweetly after eating 
his fill of dainties placed there for him; but he soon dis- 
appeared, no doubt a victim to the enterprise of the 
family cat.” 


Footwear and Mackinaw Clothes. 


I have been relating something of the trials of my 
friend, Mr. McChesney, in trying to get himself and 
friends a few pairs of leather-topped rubbers for snow- 
shoeing. I sent him a letter from a gentleman out in 
Eau Claire, Wis., who said the leather top was an Eau 
Claire invention; and could be obtained there. I have yet 
another letter on this same head from Dr. W. M. 
Waterman, of Chicago, who writes: “The best rubber 
shoe with leather laced top, with roll edges, etc., I have 
obtained from Phelps, Dodge & Palmer, a wholesale house 
in Chicago. These are lighter than the Gold Seal rub- 
bers. I must call and relate my trip after deer and 
moose in ‘Minnesota.” 

Meantime I continue to hear wails from Mr. Mc- 
Chesney. who says that he has sent to St. Paul for his 
rubber shoes. He has seen some other rubber shoes which 
he thinks will fill the bill, and is out after duplicates of 
that pattern. 
trouble about some Mackinaw clothes. 
feelingly as below: 

“There is another item of woods rig that I wish you 
would get for me, or put me in the way of getting, and 
that is a Mackinaw suit, jacket and trousers. You know 
the rig well enough, but we cannot get them here. Last 
year f had quite a correspondence with the Peerless 
Manufacturing Company, of Detroit. They sent samples 
of goods, but none were suitable for a hunting rig, as I 
had no desire to put on mourning, neither did it seem 
proper to dress as the bounding zebra or wear colors 
that outdo the rainbow. A couple of years ago a friend 
secured for himself in Alpena, Mich., a jacket of light 
snuff color. It did have some red spots, but they were 
not large or bright enough to spoil it as a shooting coat. 
You know as well as anyone what colors in brown or gray 
would be suitable, and if you can have a suit of proper 
shade sent me, I will wear it in memory of you. Coat 
40 breast measure; pantaloons not less than 33 waist and 
. about 33 leg, inseam, or over, This you may guess is not 
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He writes me very 


More than this, Mr. McChesney is in“ 
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my normal size, but is an estimate of growth cattsed by 
sufficient layers of shirts. My ordinary old clothes are all 
right in ordinary weather, but sometimes, as you ktlow, 
one wants many layers of non-conducting substance over 
him, and a jacket over all. I want to try the Mackinaw 
if proper colors can be had. Jack Monroe had a good 
gray color last spring. I nearly said good suit, but it 
had really passed its prime.” 

In regard to wool clothing for winter wear, it is good 
advice to get it big and get it with a belt. I shall never 
forget the trouble experienced by Mr. McChesney out in 
the Blackfoot country. He had brought along an old 
pair of trousers, which he thought would serve his pur- 
pose admirably, but which he found so small that he 
could only get two or three of his heavy shirts inside of 
them. His other shirts he had to wear hanging down 
outside his trousers. I have some very interesting photo- 
graphs of him so clad, of which I will sell copies at rea- 
sonable rates. We had to send out to Kalispell, Mont., 
to get Mr. McChesney the Mackinaw suit he wanted. I 
could not find the right color here in Chicago, and I do 
not wish to offend my friend’s esthetic taste. But now, is 
it not strange that some of our sporting goods dealers 
do not take hold of and handle these very two articles 
over which we have been having so much discussion, 
Mackinaw clothing and snowshoe: rubbers? These are 
goods sold mostly in the pine woods and mountain coun- 
tries. I fancy a dealer might do some trade through 
the advertising columns of Forest AND STREAM if he 
should-offer these very useful articles for winter outdoor 
wear. If Mr. McChesney does not get outfitted by next 
Fourth of July in these particulars, I shall be very 
much troubled, but will keep on trying. 

E. Houeu. 


A Woods Sleeping Cabin. 


Tuls structure is one of a group of three similar ones 
erected in the Adirondack Mountains, and forming a 
summer camp. The central building is used for dining 
room and kitchen. The wing buildings, similar to the 
drawing shown, are placed at either end and separated 
each from the other a small distance. The outer build- 
ings may be easily joi to the dining room building 
by a small : passage. The dining room and 
kitchen building we will illustrate in later editions of 
our journal. 

The building here shown may be used as an inde- 
pendent lodge or connection with some club house.. If 
not large enough the bunk space and sitting room space 
may be proportionately increased in length. 

he frame is made of logs, put together in the usual 
simple fashion, the spaces between the logs filled in with 
1%4in, thick planks. The planks are toe-nailed to the 
sill or plate Dieces, or other timbers, and covered with 
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bark shingles taken from spruce trees. Shaved shingles, 
however, may take the place of the bark shingles, and are 
much more lasting. The bark, however, gives the camp 
a much more rustic appearance. 

The rafters and floor timbers are made of small logs. 
the floor is laid of any in. matched stuff. The roof 
boards are %in. thick and 4in. wide, spaced to match 
the shingles, the shingles being laid 5in. to the weather. 

The window frames are fitted with a swinging variety 
of sash, hinged and held closed with hooks and staples, 
and open with a wooden bar. 

The interior has the plank walls, covered with. white 
birch bark, put on in panels, with rustic work over the 
joints. ‘The base to the room is made: of a wide inch 
board, with burnt or charred ornaments, made with a 
wood-burning instrument recently devised for this pur- 
pose. This ornament perhaps will be omitted by the 
usual woodsman. 
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The fireplace is made of common brick. If a stove is 
used it may be connected to the chimney above the 
fire opening. The rustic screen at each side of the 
fireplace, and the rustic work forming panels, make 
good work and amusement for rainy days. 

The timber showing on the outside of the cabin, such 
as sills, posts, plates and porch work, is left with the 
bark on, while the rustic work on the interior is peeled. 

The sleeping spaces back of the fireplace may be fitted 
with beds or bunks. In this case the bunks are made of 
small saplings placed lengthwise of the bunk and covered 
with layers of hemlock boughs,-put on in such a manner 
that the butt ends come next to the saplings; thus they 
do not stick into the sleeper’s back, but make a soft, 
springy bed. 

Such a camp as this, well fitted out, will be found to 
contain a vast amount of comfort. The boughs on the 


bunks, a kit of tin dishes. cooking pans, etc., any 
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* SIDE OF MANTEL: 


camper knows about—and the comforts too; they are 
many; no one appreciates them as does a lover of nature. 

The material for such a camp need not cost more 
than $75; the work probably $125 more. The ideal way to 
construct such a lodge is for the campers to do it them- 


selves; but if they are not so disposed a couple of car- © 


penters will be able to put it together for the sum 
stated. The fireplace too may be laid up by the car- 
penters, although a mason might do it a little more 
quickly, and a trifle better. The camp illustrated was 
built entirely by the owners, and they report great sport 
in.carrying out the work. The first season they. built 


the sleeping cabin; the second season the dining and . 


cooking cabin, and next season they are to construct a 
duplicate sleeping cabin. They state they never found 
so much interest before in any project undertaken. 
Wx. S. Wicks. 
Burruto N. Y, 
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| Bea and Hiver Hishing. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forzst awp Srreau. , 


Winter Fishing near New York 
City. * 


BY FRED MATHER. 





WE were crossing Fulton Ferry to that part of New 
York City which for the past year thas been officially 
known as “The Borough of Brooklyn,” although before 
the consolidation it prided itself on being a city in its 
own right, the second in size in the State, and the fourth 
in the United States, with an area of some thirty-two 
square miles and a water front of nine miles. This is 
mentioned because there are thousands of “New Yorkers” 
who have heard of Brooklyn and know that across the 
East River there is a place of that name where people 
actually live, and a place where New Yorkers may have 
to be buried at some future time, for the great metropolis 
no longer permits interments on Manhattan Island. Per- 
haps some such somber thoughts were chasing each other 
under my scalp lock, or there might have been a specu- 
lation as to the length of time which the great bridge 
overhead would stand before the disintegrating forces 
which are present in the rocks and mountains, as well 
as' the little works of man, find the weakest link in that 
great chain, and— 

“Good evening, Colonel, been fishing lately?” And 
there was a break in all speculations as to the capacities 
of-the great Brooklyn cemeteries, aided by the Fresh 
Pond crematory, and the possible life of the great 
“Brooklyn Bridge,” as it is called. It took a moment to 
get: from the realms of imagination to actual life on a 
ferryboat. just as one awakens from a dream and has 
to pull his wits together to fit into the new conditions. 
After a fraction of a second, of more or less duration, the 
questioner was recognized as an enthusiastic reader of 
FoREST AND STREAM, whose acquaintance I made when 
some years ago I| offered my first vote in Brooklyn, when. 
as an “inspector,” he took my name and wanted to know 
if I ever wrote for Forest AND STREAM, and we were 
friends from that time. He lived on the same street in 
Brooklyn, and in that city neighbors are neighbors. 
When his card said, “P. C. Macevoy, 139 Linden street,” 
and he toid me that he had read “our paper” for years 
there was a bond of friendship formed at once. 

The year had grown old and had but a few weeks of 
life left, as we met on the ferry, and I replied: “No; 
have not wet a line since August, when the trout season 
closed.” 

“Do you never fish for salt-water fish in the winter?” 

“No; during the summer I take in a little bluefishing, 
either trolling or, better yet, chumming for them with rod 
and reel, and perhaps a day or two with the weakfish, or 
‘squeteague,’ as they are known to the eastward; but tell 
me what fishing can be had now?” 

Mr. Macevoy looked at the bridge for inspiration, then 
down .at the Statue of Liberty for information, and slow- 
ly answered: “There is more good winter fishing for 
workingmen, like myself, who can’t spend weeks in the 
wilds of the Adirondacks, or in Maine, about New York 
Harbo~ than can be found anywhere north of Cape Hat- 
teras. Of course, you know that such summer visitors 
to our shores as the weakfish, porgy, sheepshead, and 
some others, go south before winter sets in, but we have 
other fishes which never appear in our bays and harbors 
until cold weather comes, and so there is good fishing 
near New York the year round, when the weather allows 
a fisherman to live on the bays.” 

“Now that you speak of it, I remember to have seer 
fishermen coming and going to the Long Island trains 
with short rods and that peculiar square hand-basket 
about 16in. long, with a partition in the middle and 
covers hinged to the partition. The city salt-water an- 
gler may be known by this peculiar basket, which he 
often paints green. Is there any written or unwritten 
law which compels the salt-water angler to carry that 
particular form of basket, or to paint it green, if he uses 
paint upon it?” 

Mr. Macevoy glanced at the ice in the ferry slip and at 
the deck-hand who came to attend to the gates, but 
seemed to find no inspiration in either. The question 
was in the nature of a conundrum. As we stepped ashore 
to take our different suriace cars, for one reaches his 
home nearer than mine, he replied: “Perhaps it’s a mat- 
ter of fashion; I’ve never given thought to the subject 
before. I own such a basket, and it is painted green; no 
doubt it was a more or less following of a fashion. You 
know that there are fashions in costumes for bicycling, 
golf-playing and other sports; why not for fishing?” 

Here was another conundrum; it was solved by saying: 
“What you say is true regarding costumes for various 
sports, but the salt-water angler has no distinctive cos- 
tume; he merely carries a distinctive basket, and that’s 
what worries me.” 

As Macevoy dodged off the ferry bridge I heard some 
disjointed remarks, broken by the roar of trucks and 
elevated trains, about trout-fishers wearing corduroy and 
carrying a creel suspended from a shoulder, and we 
parted. 

Then came memories of tomcods taken along the docks 
and of the “flounder trains” which run up the Harlem 
Railroad every winter and carry hundreds of men up 
the East River and Long Island Sound every morning, 
especially on Sundays, when the workingman has his 
only chance to fish without loss of time. . The fact that the 
codfish which seeks deep water in summer comes to our 
harbors in winter loomed up next, and it did seem as if an 
ardent angler who was not hopelessly addicted to fly- 
fishing might find a modified kind of sport near New 
York City in winter. 

The fact. that steamers went down to the “fishing 
banks,” some miles outside of Sandy Hook, was well 
known, but nothing would tempt me to go on one. of 
them because of a stomach which abhors the rolling of 
a ship and expresses that abhorrence in a painful man- 
ner. I had seen boys taking tomcods from the wharves 
on Long Island harbors and from the docks of New 
York City with clam bait, but never thought of com- 


peting with them for the prizes, and as I had not engaged 
in flounder fishing before that very much compressed 
fish, whose name is a synonym for decnasi. goes into its 
annual winter mud, I had given no thought to winter 
fishing, although I knew in a feeble way that some fish- 
ing was going on, without taking interest enough in it 
to investigate what it amounted to either for sport or 
food. Perhaps it was regarded mefely as a way of get- 
ting food which to me was more easily got in Fulton 
Market. . 

All this was a year old and partly forgotten, or at least 
laid'‘on memory’s shelf for back numbers, where we rare- 
ly dust off the cobwebs and look on what is below, when 
in came Dr. Grover, young, handsome and fresh, not too 
fresh, but just fresh enough. Said he: “This will be a 
mild night for December, there is a gentle south wind, 
and a party of us propose to go to the iron pier at Coney 
Island and fish for codfish, and you will go with us.” 

“But, Doctor, I have no suitable tackle, hook, line nor 
sinker, not to mention bait, and am unprepared.” 

The Doctor merely said: “You have placed your- 
self in my hands for treatment, and I prescribe a moon- 
light trip to Coney’s Isle to-night in my company, and 
all the ingredients of a codfishing outfit will be found at 
the pier. You may order your trolley car at 7 P. M.” 

What I doh’t like about doctors is their autocratic® 
way of telling you what you must eat and drink, beside 
swallowing such drugs as it may suit their fancy to order 
you to swallow, whether you relish ’em or not; yet we have 
got into such a habit of obeying them that when my 
street car came to the door I stepped into it as meek as 
a lamb, without protest. There had been no order about 
chest protectors, heavy coats and “Arctic” overshoes, 
but they went with the outfit. 

There was the Judge, a jolly young fellow about my 
age, with a fund of anecdote and a flavor of Madeira 
about him which was emphasized by one large shoe 
where the gout had pinched. The Senator was Slim and 
disposed to argument, while the Merchant was jolly and 
laughed at everything, but ten minutes later could not 
tell what the joke was. That was the party—which the 
Judge, in a paraphrase of some old prayer, said when 
we ate our midnight lunch: 


“Here’s to us, the four of us, 
Thank the Lord, there’s no more of us.” 


The man at the pier was a kind soul; he furnished us 
with tackle for two hours’ use and charged no more 
than Mills or Conroy would have done if we had bought 
it outright, and as for clams, he “generously let us have 
them at the small price per clam that daylight dealers 
had the audacity to charge for a dozen, and we were 
happy. ae 

A soft south wind and a rising moon, rippling waves 
sobbing against the piers and the lights of the ocean 
steamers coming and going, as well as the moonlight on 
the sails of coasting vessels to the westward of us, made a 
picture to be remembered. It was one of those beauty 
pictures which we of the woods and waters retain on 
memory’s tintype after the years have fled. The plunks 
of the prosaic sinkers and the baiting of hook with the 
unpoetic clam are forgotten, but the memory of that 
beautiful night remains indelibly imprinted on the super- 
sensitive film of memory and will remain there While 
that memory is a living thing. 

The tide was coming in, and the lines were all out. 
The stout Merchant pulled in and shouted: “I've got a 
fish!” He landed it on the pier, but, alas!.it was a toad- 
fish, known to the scientific duffers as Batrachus tau, 
and it flopped around regardless of the efforts of its 
lawful owner, the Merchant, to take his hatdware from 
its mouth. In fact, it closed its jaws on his. finger, caus- 
ing him to say things which were utterlyeterelévant, until 
we wondered what he was declaiming about. 

The Senator moved that a resolution be adopted where- 
by all toadfish should be forbidden to bite the fingers oi 
gentlemen who were fishing for codfish and were not in 
any way encouraging the attentions of toadfish or inter- 
fering with their business. This was carried unani- 
mously. 

The Doctor urged the amputation of the finger and 
the liberation of the fish, but finally yielded to my sug- 
gestion to amputate the fish and liberate the finger. A 
clamshell in the Doctor’s hand opened the jaw of the 
fish and then the Merchant opened his. He said: “Meine 
freunde; we are hier gesembled dieses nacht to catch the 
codfish which is hier, aber nit, and only the needless 
toadfish comt hereon. I move dat de box of: beer be 
obened.” 

Then the Senator landed a codfish of full 3lbs. weight 
and declared that it had fought well. My line had been 
out without an intimation of a bite for nearly half an hour. 
Of course, the crabs had skinned it, but I was so inter- 
ested in a story that the Judge was telling that I forgot 
the fishing. 

Said he: Some winters ago I was fishing for tom- 
cods off the pier at Far Rockaway, where few people go 
in winter, although crowds fish there for snappers, as 
young bluefish are called, in the fall, when I had a vig- 
orous bite, and of course expected a big fish of the 
kind, for I knew that 2lbs. was the limit of the tomcod; 
but you know. how the heart of an angler increases its 
beats when he believes that he has a big fish on which 
may prove to be bigger than any of its kind that has been 
caught. I reeled in slowly, for the rod was bending to 
nearly its limit, although there was but little struggle at 
the end of the line. Everybody stopped fishing and 
gathered to see the prize or to give advice. Gradually 
the reel took in the line, until we saw a dark body near 
ona i. gall moment more and a big boot full of 
mud— 

“Ha! ha! Dot vas ein goot fish, Chudge; und vot dit 
you do mit dot poot?” 

“Well,” said the Judge, “I landed it fairly, and do you 
know I fished faithfully at that place for two weeks and 
never caught the mate to that boot, so I left it there, 
thinking it might be of use to some one-legged man.” 

As the tide began to turn, the fish were well on the 
feed, and we made some good catches of cod of 3 to 
4ibs. weight. It was past midnight when we neared 
home, and after leaving the cars the Mérchant and I 
walked on together, and when we parted he remarked: 
“It’s besser ven I haf elefen oder nine pounds codfish 
catched dan ven der Chudge ein olt boot hat gefangen, 
Wot you tink?” : 

“Yes, T think 0 too; good night.” 
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District of Columbia Association. 


From the Washington Evening Star, Feb. 7. 


THE annual meeting of the Game and Fish Protective 
Association took place last evening in the officers’ quar- 
ters at the Washington Light Infantry Armory, and was 
largely attended. Captain Robley D. Evans, president 
of the association, was in the chair. 

After the regular routine had been disposed of the 
chair called for reports from committees. Game War- 
den Sylvester presented his annual report. He spoke of 
the good work accomplished in the past by the associa- 
tion, and referred to its excellent reputation. From a 
local standpoint, the said, the new fish law had been gen- 
erally respected, and the game laws have been enforced, 
except where evidence has been carried in cold storage, 
which is not accessible under existing circumstances. e 
referred at length to the improved conditions in the 
fishing, which were largely due to the efforts of the 
association. He dealt with the efforts and success of the 
association in preventing the sale of game killed out 
of season. Warden Sylvester thought the association 
should inaugurate an interchange of information with the 
authorities of neighboring States, to the end of prevent- 
ing the illegal shooting of game. He thought it incon- 


. sistent that the reed bird, the pest of the rice fields of 


the South, should receive such great protection, while 
the ducks were neglected. He said a policy of education 
by giving information had been pursued in securing re- 
spect for our game and fish laws. Protection of the 
game, he said, is as important to the dealer as it is to 
the hunter and consumer. If game must be had at all 
times the time will come when it will be exhausted. 


Pollution of Potomac. 


Chairman Henry Talbot, of the Committee on Pollu- 
tion of the Potomac River, read an interesting paper 
covering recent investigations. Selfishness, he said, had 
polluted the rivers, and it is only by an appéal to selfish- 
ness that the harm may be remedied. When New Hamp- 
shire awoke to the fact that summer visitors to the State 
brought from $5,000,000 to $8,000,000, and each one 
wanted to catch at least one trout, the pollution was 
stopped, more stringent fish and game laws were en- 
acted, and all over the State fish hatcheries were estab- 
lished. 

“Where ignorance is bliss,” Chairman Talbot said, 
“the polluter may well ask, ‘what’s the use of telling 
him?? The answer is easy. The use of a smallpox pla- 
card on an infected house. We go about our daily rou- 
tine, and if somebody says ‘typhoid’ it is with rather a 
feeling of pride that we point to statistics to show that 
Washington is well up at the head of the list of cities in 
the United States in its cases of typhoid and kindred 
diseases. Only half a dozen towns are ahead of the capi- 
tal city. 

“And when our scientific experts trace the source of 
these diseases. directly to the pollution of the Potomac, it 
is always asked, ‘Why don’t you filter?” It never seems 
to occur to any one to ask the more rational question. 
‘Why don’t you stop polluting?” The poisons which do 
the greater hurt are organic, or result from their decom- 
position. These wastes, whether of the field or domestic 
establishments, pulp mill or tannery, are all not only val- 
uable, but indispensable for the renewal of exhausted soils, 
and their waste alone is in the nature of the crime of 
prodigality, without taking into account the trespass, in- 
deed the outrage, upon the rights of those upon whom 
they turn this refuse. 

“This might be dried, drowned and filtered, buried, 
burned or scattered on the fields, and be harmless. 
Thrown in the water the sin is hidden, but it is a threat 
against the health and lives of thousands of fellow citi- 
zens, to say nothing of the fish.” 


He said the year had shown progress everywhere in ° 


the matter of pollution. It was of interest to the asso- 
tion to know that the big pulp mill at Cumberland would 
shortly be removed. 


The Incomparable Potomac. 


“There is no stream in the world to compare with the 
Potomac as a home for bass,” he said.. “With romantic 
scenery, surpassed by none for beauty, a climate exactly 
suited to this noblest of game fish, a volume of water 
that assures him against extermination, out of reach of 
the lamprey or other enemy, save man. Keep but his 
habitat pure and supply him with food, and anglers will 
come from every direction to cast a line for Potomac 
bass, which, with Potomac shad, will stand always for 
the best. f 

“The amount of money expended by anglers is usually 
underestimated, but a little inquiry among our own mem- 
bers demonstrates the fact that for those who love the 
sport few spend less than $50 a year, and from that to 
$300, to fish nowhere save in the Potomac. 

“Make the river what it should be, and revenue from a 
few pulp mills to the residents will be a trifle to the 
moneys which wandering anglers will scatter up and 
down its banks.” - 

Mr. Talbot devoted some time to a discussion of the 
bills pending in Congress relative to filtration. If filtra- 
tion is to be the remedy, he argued that it would be well 
to provide at public expense a filter for every community 
and every hamlet along its banks below the sources of 
danger. | ala 

Chairman Hunter’s Report. 


Mr. Joseph H. Hunter, chairman of the Committee on 
Fish, presented a verbal report.. He rehearsed what the 
association did last year in seining the canal, and pointed 
out the excellent fishing which prevailed up the river 
last spring. It was his opinion the seining of the canal 
yearly did a great amount of good. This year, because 
of lack of funds, seining was omitted. He hoped next 
year it would not be. In reply to a question, he said it 


t in the neighborhood to do the. work. 
Con in heodoe Se Dabo, Resta Chief of the Biolog- 
ical Survey, Department of Agriculture, upon invitation, 
ditivered an address. He took for his theme wild ducks, 
and spoke at length of the merciless slaughter that was 
going on, which. was rapidly exterminating them. There 
were sixty-two species of wildfowl, he said, forty-one of 
which were wild ducks, sixteen geese and five swan. 
Thirty-one of these were to be found in the waters of the 
District, twenty-seven being wild ducks, three geese and 
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one swan. He exhibited maps showing the closed and 
opefi' seasons for ganie in the different States. The dan- 
er to ducks is that the laws only protect them in those 
tates where they breed. Our open season in the Dis- 
_trict, he said, is too long. The markets here are open 
to the gunners of other States when’ the law in those 
States is up and the season closed. The spring shooting 
“about Washington, at least, should be curtailed. 

The secretary and treasurer having referred to the de- 
pleted condition of the treasury, a motion was made after 
the regular reports had been read to increase the dues. 
Such a motion had been made at a previous meeting, and 
came up as unfinished business. There was not a dis- 
senting vote against the motion, and the dues of the as- 
sociation hereafter will be $2 per annum. The wish was 
expressed during the discussion that every member of 
the association promptly remit his.dues. There is con- 
siderable work on hand and funds are needed. 

The nominating committee presented the nominations 
for the officers of the association during the year, and, 
having been presented, these were voted upon, with the 
following result: 

Robley D. Evans, President; James F. Hood, Vice- 
President; Dr. W. P. Young, Secretary-Treasurer, and 
Richard Sylvester, Warden, together with an Executive 
Committee consisting of Walter S. Harban, Chairman; 
Frank B. Curtis, Jas..M. Green, Joseph H. Hunter, 
Charles H. Laird, Harrison Dingman, Jesse Middleton, 
Frederick B. McGuire, Rudolph Kauffmann, George L. 
Nicholson, Isaac W. Sharpe, Henry Talbot, Gabriel Ed- 
monston, Dr. Charles H. Miller, and Col. Wright Rives. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 
Japanese Fly-Fishing. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Feb. 2—In the issue of Forest AND 
STREAM for May 24, 1808, I printed what I have always 
thought the most interesting piece of sporting news I ever 
came across in my work for the Forest AND STREAM. 
This was a description of the unique fly-fishing method 
practiced by. a Chicago man by the name of- Edward 
Taylor, with whom I fished on the Prairie River of 
Wisconsin. This method was so utterly at variance with 
all the centuries-old canons of fly-fishing, albeit so ex- 
tremely successful, that it seemed like absolute heresy to 
offer it. Perhaps some of the readers of the paper con- 
sidered the matter sensational. or unauthentic. It was 
neither, but far inside the facts. Rather to my surprise, the 
story was passed by without much comment, possibly be- 
cause readers did not like to change so suddenly their 
cherished traditions on fly-fishing. The method men- 
tioned was not the old doctrine of “long and light,” but 
the absurd one of “short and heavy” fishing with the fly. 
By this means Mr. Taylor always takes more large fish 
than the best practicers of the old ways of fishing, as I was 
well satisfied to say after what I saw of his work. A 
few persons since then have written me asking for fuller 
information about the matter, which I have tried to give 
from time to time, as I thought the matter a most curious 
discovery. 

The Forest AND STREAM story, oddly enough, found its 
most interested readers far to the west of here, across the 
Pacific Ocean in the Land of the Chrysanthemum, as per- 
haps I indicated in my mention last week of the visit of 
Mr. J. O. Averill, an American gentleman living at 
Yokohama, Japan, and now in this country on a visit. 
At the time of his call at this office, Mr. Averill (I trust 
he will forgive me for making known his name openly in 
this way; I do it for sake of the Forest AND STREAM 
readers, who will want to know him) promised to write 
me an account of the Japanese way of fishing, which he 
found very similar to that which he had seen described in 
the story in Forest AND STREAM last May. True to his 
word, Mr. Averill has been so kind as to do this, and I 
shall offer below, with his permission, the text of what I 
consider one of the most remarkable communications on 
novel sporting methods that it has ever been my fortune 
to see. I am sure that the Forest AND StreEAM family will 
see, this time, that the news from Wisconsin was authen- 
tic and accurate, as well as singular, and I know they 
will be surprised and delighted as much as I am my- 
self at noting this curious and interesting confirmation 
which comes for it all the way from the far-off Island 
of Japan. The theory which Mr. Averill advances as to 
the appearance of the insect while in motion is one 
so simple and probable that it is odd that no one has 
ever yet advanced it, yet no one seems to have reflected 
that the. wings of an insect while in motion do not look 
like a stationary chip or block, but like a filmy and inde- 
finite haze, similar to the effect created by the blades of 
an electric fan. I have said that Mr. Taylor always cut 
off more than two-thirds the hackle from his fly. The 
Japanese fisher is yet bolder and yet nearer to the truth 
in his methods. The fly which Mr. Averill sends me is of 
very thin hackle, the beards standing out all around 
the shank, and not up and down stiffly as our American 
fly-tyers make them. The hook itself is very odd, bent 
down at the curve at almost a right angle, and coming 
up with the effect of an angular, center-draught sproat, as 
though some ignorant artisan had tried to imitate the 
sproat.,. Yet the Japanese angler was not clumsy or 
ignorant. He knew his wishes, and his hook artistically 
fills them. Mr. Averill in his personal letters says, “The 
hook is a terror for this snatching or ‘snaggling.’ It 
seems to dart right into the fish as the quick little Jap 
snaps at him as he rises. It is quick, sharp work with 
these wary trout, for they do not suck the fly in, and give 
you a show, but just make a snap and are off. 

But I am constrained to pause in the pleasant task of 
comment on-these matters, and submit Mr. Averill’s fine 
communication in full, it being too good for a word to be 
lost: He deserves, and will have, the thanks of many 
anglers for his news letter from the Occident, though I 
fear he leaves some of our old notions on fly-fishing a bit 
disfigured. He writes as below: f ’ 

New York, Jan. 23.—I have for some time wished to 
write you in regard to your new or “Taylor-made 
method of fly-fishing for trout. Business and other 
“chains” have, however, delayed me until this time. 
First, I want to-say that I think you have given the pub- 
lic the first intimation of a very important point in fly- 
fishing. I know what a conservative party the fly- 
fishers are in many ways; but I am surprised at the small 
interest apparently manifested in the method you have 





‘ cast to nearly the same spot. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


brought to light. Perhaps my own feeling as to its im- 
portance is caused by the fact that the Taylor method 
is, as nearly as.I can’ make it out, a perfect confirmation 
of and agreement with the ancient and general Japanese 


. mode of fly-fishing. The Japanese are old hands at the 


art of fly-fishing, and as those who know them are aware, 
very deft and skillful in the use of their hands. They 
have no close seasons; most of their streams are there- 
fore fished practically every day in the year by men who 
coonnd for their livelihood largely on their catch with 
the fly. 

Many, if not most, of their trout streams are as clear 
as crystal; and this, in connection with the constant edu- 
cation of their trout by uninterrupted fishing, make their 
fish extremely shy and wary; and should be almost 
enough to prove that whatever method they succéssfully 
employ under the difficult conditions existing is a good 
and worthy method. 

Now I shall proceed to try to describe their method, 
and in doing so shall doubtless ramble and be rather 
lengthy, so prepare yourself and use your discretion as to 
cutting and curtailing. 

I shall begin by saying that three of us—all old resi- 
dents of Japan—finding feathered game greatly reduced 
by its constant pursuit in the small radius of twenty-five 
miles in which we foreigners are allowed the use of 
the gun near the “treaty ports,” were led to go in for 
trout fishing. 

We had often, in the country districts, eaten trout in 
Japan; had occasionally seen a Japanese fisher take one; 
but had been led to believe that they could not often be 
caught on the artificial fly. Many fishermen, some Eng- 
lish and some American, of varying degrees of skill, had 
tried in their own way to catch trout with the fly; but 
reported, almost to a man, that it could not be done; and 
that the Japanese depended on nets for their main supply. 
Not deterred by these reports, we began a careful investi- 
gation and found that, while netting and trapping are, I 
am sorry to say, much used, still a very large part of the 
catch was made by the artificial fly. Thus encouraged, we 
ventured on a trial. By some traveling we discovered 
a stream which, after a rain, grew quite discolored and 
offered conditions apparently favorable to taking trout 
in the regular method as practiced in England and 
America. 

One of our trio is an Englishman and a very fair. fly- 
fisher, having fished with good results, as compared to 
those fishing at the same time as himself, in the streams 
of England, Scotland and Wales. He soon began, in 
discolored water after rain, to take a few fish in the regu- 
lar wet-fly style of fishing. But to his surprise, and on 
occasion after occasion, he found that after he had 
“whipped a pool” in the most approved style without 
result, his Japanese attendant would step on the same 
rock he had left and take, in the Japanese style, several 
good fish from the water he had gone over. This occurred 
not once, but always. The unvarying result of this com- 
petition of varying methods led me, who am a novice at 
fly-fishing, to suspend my practice at the regular method, 
and holding myself open to conviction, to study and prac- 
tice the Japanese style. I followed and carefully watched 
the Japanese fishermen; and shall try to give you, from 
my observation and carefully made notes, a description 
and I hope an explanation of their method. 

First as to tackle: The Japanese fisher selects from a 
grove of growing bamboo a dry shoot of the straightest 
and lightest growth, trims the leaves and gets a rod 
of about ro to 13ft. with a top tapering to the fineness 
of a small cord, and just as impossible to break at the end 
by bending as it would be to break a fishing line by simply 
bending it. This rod is fitted to a lower joint of bamboo 
about 6 to 8ft. long, chosen so that the upper joint fits 
snugly into the hollow end of the lower piece. This 
gives a rod of say 16 to 18&ft., weighing about 7 to goz. 
The rod is stiff to within a short distance of the top, 
where it is as pliable as a light whip. To the upper end 
of the rod is attached a light line, usually of about three 
horsehairs, or an equal thickness of silk, some 12 to 15ft. 
long; to this is tied the thinnest of gut leaders about sft. 
long; and to this a fastened the single fly. Both gut and 
line are light and delicate. The flies are always plain 
hackles, and only two shades are used, grayish yellow 
and reddish brown. The bodies vary greatly, and at the 
individual caprice of the tyer, who is expert at fly-tying, 
and can usually sit by the brookside and tie a fly in a 
very few minutes. 

The Japanese fly has very few bristles or hackles, and 
these are tied to stand perpendicularly to the shank of the 
book, not drooping as ours do. The appearance of the 
Japanese fly is something as here shown as compared to 
ours. 

The method of casting is to stand at the brookside or 
in the brook, and cast up and across directly at the 
hole, rock or ripple where the fisher, who knows every 
likely lurking spot, thinks the trout is lying. The cast 
is made by a quick, strong motion of the wrist and 
forearm, the rod not going back beyond the perpendicular 
and sharply brought down and forward to almost the 
horizontal; a slight twist of the wrist prevents snapping 
the fly off. This cast shoots the line, with the fly at the 
end, straight out across the water. As the fly drops the 
tip is slightly raised so that the fly, and the fly alone, 
alights on the stream literally as quietly as the often 
talked of “thistle-down.”’ At once the fly touches the 
water the tip of the rod is agitated quickly, but slightly 
and gradually elevated, the fly making a series of little 
jumps and struggles, so lifelike as often to be taken by the 
onlooker for a live insect. Only a few feet of water are 
covered and then the fly is quickly picked off with another 
e fly is never allowed to 
sink under water, but is kept on the surface and in almost 
constant motion.- The cast is repeated again and again 
at well-known or likely places, and seems to me to re- 
semble closely Mr. Taylor’s “teasing,” as described by 


ou. 

It is difficult to describe in words the operation of the 
fly, and probably only an actual witnessing of it can fully 
convey the true style and the lifelike look of the strug- 
gling insect. Its leaps are very short, and it probably 
never moves above an inch at a time, and usually much 
less. This slight struggling motion is difficult if not 
impossible to convey to the fly with our rods, owing ‘to 
their “whippiness” and pliability, extending, as it does, 
from tip to butt. The length of our trout rod also pre- 
vents the cast extending above 20 to 25ft., as the rod 
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must-be lifted so that no line is in the water; but with 
the Japanese tools a cast of 30 to about 4oft. can be suc- 
cessfully made. ; 

This roughly outlines the method. . It cannot be 

mastered at the first effort, but requires much practice 
and patience, as all good methods do. 
_ I may say that after watching the successful Japanese 
fishers and then faithfully practicing, I have arrived at a 
degree of skill which (while far short, as is natural, of the 
long-practiced and really professional Japanese fishers) 
enables me to catch not only more fish, but larger fish 
than my friend who used the wet-fly method. 

Careful study and comparison of results have now led 
all of us to adopt the Japanese method, at least for the 
clear water and middle hours of the fishing day. 

We have noticed that the Japanese fly-fisher takes 
most of his fish between the hours of 9 and 4:30, and he 
almost invariably rolls up his line as it grows dusk. 
This seems to agree with the dry-fly fishing, which is re- 
porset 9 successful, largely, if not entirely, in the “middle 

ours. , 

I think the Japanese method is superior even tothe dry-fly 
style, and for the following reasons: On a bright day in 
clear water even a single link of the finest gut floating 
and turning in the moving stream is clearly visible to the 
fisherman’s skilled eye, and its shadow on the white sand 
of the brook’s bottom often resembles the size and con- 
tortions of a‘sea serpent. It seems probable the trout’s 
eye is at least as sharp and quick as the human eye. The 
line and gut must usually pass over the feeding fish in 
dry-fly-casting, while in the Japanese style the fly only 
touches the water and the line and gut are often (always 
when possible) pointing in a straight line from the fish 
into the air, and visible practically only in cross: section 
and behind the fly; while the shadow of the line in the 
air is infinitely less than lying upon the surface sur- 
rounded by globules of the water, which increase the size 
of shadow. 

As to the wet or drowned fly method, I can only say 
that in the clear water in which we fish the few finger- 
lings which, among the wary inhabitants of these con- 
stantly fished waters, are found to take the wet fly are too 
small and too few to make it worth practicing. As yet 
the smallest English midges on the finest of ‘dry-fly gut 
have failed to deceive the feeding fish in our clear water. 
They pick out the invisible (to us) floating gnat within 
an inch of our flies, but except for a very occasional im- 
pressible_ fingerling, leave our daintiest lures severely 
alone. Still, we feel that in water a bit discolored and 
late in the day there may be chances for the wet or dry 
fly ; but when we can, by what seems to us the most skfil- 
ful and delicate of work in the clearest weather and 
water, take the largest fish the stream produces by our 
other methods even in really skillful hands fail, we 
Japanese method, while, when tried at the same time, all 
feel we have a method at least worthy of careful thought 
and practice. 

I could give instances without number of trials of the 
methods side by side. One of the most marked was wit- 
nessed by our party of three. Our English friend care- 
fully whipped a fine pool without a rise. After he fin- 
ished I, whoamas yet but a duffer, stepped to the bank, cast 
some dozen times over the best part of the pool, rose, 
struck and landed the largest trout we have yet caught 
in our stream. This is but one of numerous cases, and 
is mentioned, I suppose, largely from vanity—still it 
helps to support my arguments for the new method. 

Now having sketched the method, I must go into some 
theoretical considerations. 

First as to flies: I was surprised and delighted to find 
an old favorite, the “brown hackle,” also the favorite 
of the Japanese. (By the way, I remember good old 
Cotton says when you are in doubt as to what fly to use, 
to fish with a dun hackle until you catch a trout, then cut 
him open, see what flies he has been eating and tie 
accordingly. Why not continue to use the good hackle 
to catch other trout?) But I digress. I only wish to 
show what all know, the standard and long known killing 
qualities of the hackle. 

Thinking of this almost universal fly and watching the 
Japanese use it in their lifelike way, I was led to com- 
pare its looks with the natural insect while flying; and 
I think if anyone will look at a lightly feathered hackle 
and then at the appearance of an ordinary river fly ‘in 
motion, the great similarity will be apparent. A fly while 
flying does not look to me like Fig. 1, but like Fig. 2; the 
wings do not appear as clear outlines, but as a gauzy haze 
on all sides of the body. : 

I should much like to see a photograph of an insect in 
rapid flight, or with wings in rapid motion, and one of a 
well made hackle, tied as I have indicated the Japanese 
tie their flies. I hope some time to make these photos. 
This theory of the fly in motion is my own, and I 
have never heard or seen it. The Japanese do not seem 
to know of it; but both they and their foreign fellow 
fishers use the hackle. 

I submit this theory for consideration. If the theory 
of the flying insect is correct, it is easy to see why the 
two shades (yellowish gray and reddish brown) will 
practically cover about all insects likely to be taken by 
trout. Watch the river insects while flying, and the gauzy 
halo of their buzzing wings will almost always fall into 
the two shades mentioned. (A most interesting article on 
the color sense in trout’s eyes in the London Field oc- 
curs to me here, but is too lengthy to go into.) If 
this wing theory is correct the bodies only need change 
to represent about all the needful flies. The Japanese 
fish the year round with these two shades, fér what I 
claim as the wing effect of the insect in flight, and their 
method evidently represents the fly alive and struggling 
to get off the water, using his wings to the utmost. ~ 

he theory that the hackle represents the buzzing wings 
of an insect may be held to be true only while the insect 
is on the surface or above it; but who can say that the 
trout can tell, from his position, just where water ends 
and air begins; and may he not misjudge a bit or take 
even the submerged hackle for a buzzing, winged insect? 
I find one can theorize endlessly on this subject, and if 
anyone knows positively about such things, I trust to be 
enlightened. 

Please do not think I attempt to make light of the suc- 
cess of either wet or dry-fly methods. The drowned 
insect in a faint light, in discolored water, or to the vora- 
cious trout of a wild or little fished stream, is no doubt an 
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attractive lure, while the beautiful English imitations of 

flies (some with their-fish-scale wings, so real as to be 
practically indistinguishable from the true article) must, 
if dissociated from a line and gut, deceive any trout; still 

I think this new method, or rather this old one, is worthy 
of careful consideration. 

‘Numerous points in favor of the Japanese method sug- 
gest themselves to me. 

The absence of disturbance in the water by gut or line 
seems a very important thing, at least we know it is in 
our crystal streams. 

The struggling motion of the fly seems as if it must 
tease a trout which is supposed to be a bit “touchy” and 
combative. Mr. Taylor thinks he “teases them out’; and 
I have seen a Japanese fisher tease out a fish which I 
believe to be one he ‘had actually touched at an early cast, 
and after a dozen more casts finally land him. In watch- 
ing an expert Japanese I have been almost irresistibly 
tempted to seize a stone and kill the teasing struggling 
fly. I have had frequent experience of fish coming out 
after dozens of casts had been made in the same spot. 

I find that I have not mentioned that important point, 
the strike. This, in the Japanese style, is sharp and very 
quick; but what I wish to claim is that the line being al- 
ways taut enables the strike to be given most quickly, 
while the motion being down stream and the rod invari- . 
ably below the fish puts the fisher in the best position to 
hit a fish rising, as I think they do, from down stream 
up at the fly, which is losing ground at about the speed 
of the current. This is a point which the fisher in this 
style must carefully practice, viz.: to have his fly always 
going down stream, or but slightly across, and not to 
have its speed much if any above that of the current. It 
must struggle to escape, but continue to be swept down 
stream. 

1 wish also to submit a few theories and guesses at 
concealment in fishing. I have seen, and doubtless all 
anglers have, a wary trout dart frightened from a pool 
even when approached from behind a huge rock, and 
with the sun directly in front of the fisher, so that almost 
no shadow could touch the pool even from the extended 
rod. In such a position I have had a startled trout dart 
to within a few inches of my feet at the first slight 
movement of my rod in the air, showing that he observed 
the least motion, but was unaware of the direction of 
the maker; on the contrary I have, within a few minutes, 
taken three fair fish in succession from a rock in mid- 
stream, on each occasion floundering across the stream to 
the shore to land my fish and having my shadow as well 
as that of my rod go right across the pool. 


Flies 


Compared. 





These things seem rather contradictory, but I have a 
theory which brings them somewhat nearer to agreement 
than at first seems likely. 

I have noticed, by experimenting on gold fish in a 
globe, that the first sudden motion alarms the fish greatly 
and they dart quickly about; the next motion of the same 
kind alarms fewer fish, and finally, if the same motion 
is kept up, the fish gradually cease to notice it at all; 
lying quiet. Now if the motion be changed, say from 
a quick movement of the hand to a sharp tap on the globe, 
the same process is again gone through with. I have 
tried this trout in a pool. On a hot, still day, with 
the water like glass, I have carefully worked my way 
close above a fine pool, in the “still deeps” of which were 
lying some twenty or thirty trout of all sizes. The first 
cast startled every fish, and a few of the very largest left 
the pool. The next cast alarmed the fish less, and finally 
all ceased to move as my fly lit on the surface. It was a 
hot, still day, with not a fish feeding, all lying in the 
deeps; the water below me was as clear as air. I stood 
perfectly still in plain view of the fish, which I could 
see perfectly clearly, and kept on casting; finally a finger- 
ling grew interested in my fly, followed it once or twice 
and at last made a shy snap at it. 

I detail this at such length because I think it bears on 
the subject of concealment and “teasing.” While perfect 
concealment is undoubtedly the best of all modes to throw 
the wary trout off his guard, he is so very quick and cun- 
ning that it is very difficult to get into a position of com- 
plete concealment. 

Now, while I have little doubt as to the teasable na- 
ture of a bold trout, I think that, aside from his com- 
bativeness, he gets used to a frequently repeated move- 
ment of a not too violent nature, and that a fisher stand- 
ing perfectly still (of course, taking all possible pains as 
to sun and shadows, background, etc.), can by a series of 
casts made with as little motion of the arm and rod as 
possible, and each movement as nearly as possible alike, 
accustom a trout to the movement—interest him in it, and 
if his fly is well worked and has a lively natural look, at 
last tempt him out. 

Probably the largest and most knowing fish often run 
away, but I have several times found they only sank well 
oui of sight under some cavernous rock and were at last 
tempted out to take the fly within 15 to 25ft. of the fisher- 
man. 

I have spun out a length of yarn which will, I fear, ex- 
ceed even your ideas when you told me to write you at 
length, but you know the enthusiasm of a brother of the 
angle, and will be lenient, or cut as you see fit. 

f wish the season of my short stay in this country was 
such as would permit me to have a day with you on our 
home waters, where we could practice a bit together, and 
give me a chance to test our “snaggling,” as we call it, be- 
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side your skillful work in the orthodox mode; but that 
day must be postponed for a while. It shall come though 
one of these days. 

I must add in closing ‘that while using the Japanese 
method of casting, their length of rod, line and leader; 
with the single fly, I have put line guides and reel seat on 
my long Japanese rod, and thus take the advantage 
of the many delights and benefits of using the reel as in 
the usual method of fishing. . 

I feel that I have imperfectly explained this method 
and should be glad to answer any questions which may 
occur to you on reading my letter, to the best of my, as 
yet, rather imperfect knowledge; but I must say that my 
success, the great similarity between the Japanese and 
the Taylor style, together with the unvarying good re- 
sults observed in the practice of these modes of fishing. 
give me great confidence that the method which I should 
like to call “snaggling” (in imitation of a devoted brother 
of the angle and dear friend) has points worthy of the 
best thought of our thoughtful fraternity. 

J. O. AveRILi. 


Asks for Trout Waters. 


Mr. J. F. Stickel, of Helena, Mont., writes me the 
following letter about Michigan and Wisconsin trout 
waters, and the proper flies to use in that district: 

“T am not a regular subscriber of Forest AND STREAM, 
but I buy it nearly every week at a newstand here, and 
greatly enjoy your department. I return to Chicago in 
March, and it is my plan to spend several weeks next 
season on some. good trout water in Wisconsin or 
Michigan. Will you please advise me of the names of 
any good trout streams you may know of in the territory 
named, together with dates as to best fishing them, that 
is, are they early or late streams? 

“T have never caught a trout in Wisconsin, and am 
making up my fly order by Mrs. Marbury’s ‘Favorite 
Flies.’ Will these carry me through: plain, leadwing 
and royal coachman, professor, grizzly king, Seth Green, 
black gnat, yellow May, red, black, brown, yellow and 
gray hackles, cowdung, Montreal, with a few silver Dr., 
R. Ibis, W. Miller, March brown on the side. If you 
know of any certain fly which is especially taking on par- 
ticular streams would consider myself greatly indebted 
to you for such information.” 

I do not blame, Mr. Stickel for enjoying my depart- 
ment. It is an awfully good thing! He ought to read 
Forest AND STREAM not part of the time, but all of the 
time, and then he would not need to ask me where to go 
fishing. If he will go to Baldwin, Michigan south penin- 
sula, any time in June, he will be near any one of a half- 
dozen good trout streams, to which he can get local 
direction. Later in the season is better for the rainbow 
trout in that district. He may take fish up to 3 or 4lbs., 
rainbow trout. I presume, however, that the Au Sable 
River, reached at Grayling, Mich., is the best trout 
stream of the State. This is the once famous grayling 
water. It is now becoming alntost equally famous as a 
stream for rainbow trout. I presume Mr. Stickel could 
not do better than to visit it. 

As to Wisconsin, I would recommend the Prairie River, 
via Merrill, Wis., late May or early June. For flies on the 
Prairie River I would advise Seth Green, coachman, cow- 
dung, brown hackle. For Michigan the same selection 
would do, and I should add professor, queen of the 
waters, and leave out the Seth Green. All the other flies 
are nice, but with those I have named I would not be 
afraid to go out either in Michigan or Wisconsin. I 
would not wish, however, to be drowned in a trout 
stream with a red ibis or a silver doctor fly fastened in 
my hat. 

Mr. D. G. Henry, of Grand Rapids, Mich., deputy 
warden and president of the Game Fish and Dog Pro- 
tective Association, writes me an interesting letter, which 
I beg leave to quote in full. I have not yet received the 
old fish net which he mentions, but expect soon to add 
it to my other trophies, and shall value it very much. 
Mr. Henry’s schedule of weights and measurements of 
brook trout is something very well worth cutting out 
and pasting in the fly book. He writes as follows: 

“IT send you to-day the fish net I promised you. This 
net was taken with some others out of the Pere Mar- 
quette Lake in December last by myself, and the fish- 
ermen arrested and served thirty days each in jail—two 
of them. This net is hand-made, as you can see, and 
was used by a class of men that give the department more 
trouble than any other of our northern fishermen. They 
think we are oppressing them. They serve their term in 
jail, make more nets and go at it again. They are learn- 
ing: slowly to obey the laws of the State. 

“T also send you a seale of lengths and weights of 
brook trout, as compiled by me. I based my conclusion 
on weighing several fish taken from different waters, 
such fish of the same length, and then striking an aver- 
age. They don’t vary as much as one would suppose, and 
I find them a great deal more uniform in weight than 
I had supposed before I commenced the test. This scale is 
for the square-tailed brook trout taken from the northern 
waters of Michigan, and this is about as near as I can 
get to the weights of the different lengths of trout: 


Length. Weight. 
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E. Hovex. 


Maine Legislation. 

Boston, Feb. 13.—Generally the attempts at special 
legislation on fish and game matters in Maine are qui- 
etly being given the cold shoulder by the Committee on 
Fisheries and Game at Augusta. Several petitions for 
special privileges to take fish from certain lakes and ponds 
in winter time have been quietly put on the list marked 
“leave to withdraw.” It seems that a sensible committee 
has the initiatory features in charge there this winter. 
Commissioner Carleton still believes that the $6 Sep- 
tember special license deer shooting measure will be 
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tacked on to the bill the commission is to propose, but 
it comes from pretty reliable sources that the measure 
will meet with extreme opposition. . The measure to pre- 
vent hunting partridges with dogs at all times was killed 
before the committee last week. The proposition of cer- 
tain farmers to be permitted to kill partridges in close 
season, when found budding on their apple trees, never 
got further than a ridiculously small petition sent timidly 
to Augusta by a member who doubtless never presented 
it. A gentleman just from Augusta tells me that the 
proposition to reimburse certain backwoods farmers for 
damage to crops by deer is likely to be laughed down 
before it gets through the committee room. 
SPECIAL. 


Hints for 1899 Trouting. 


Epmunpston, N. B., Feb. 3.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Many inquiries are made of me as to the trout 
fishing in this vicinity, and probably there are many of 
your readers who would like to know of a good place to 
come for an outing, where good sport can be had in 
trouting, where health reigns, scenery is grand, with 
bright, clear, cool water, lakes, rivers and streams filled 
with trout. 

I will just briefly describe one of the many routes that 
can be taken by the tourist. 

Fourteen miles up the Madawaska River, with a carry 
of four miles over a good wood-road, Beardsley Pond 
is reached. Running down the outlet, which is a small 
brook, just large enough for canoeing, half a day is 
needed to reach the main stream (which is a beauty); 
down this two miles Squatook Lake is reached. This 
lake is nine miles long, three-quarters of a mile wide. 
Parties if so minded can stay all summer here and have 
good sport every day. The outlet of this lake is four- 
teen miles to the west. In places on this river the water 
runs quick, making a ride very exciting to the novice. 
In the spring months there is very fine fishing all the 
way. A log jam bars the river, where a carry of 100yds. 
is made. 

Sugar Loaf is now the lake we enter, so named from 
a mountain of this shape which overhangs the lake, and 
from the top of which a fine view is obtained, well 
worth the labor of the climb. The lake is three miles long 
by a half mile in width, A week or more can be very 
pleasantly passed here. 

One mile of river and a lake of four miles is passed, 
with trout all along; one mile of river and a large streasn 
enters from the right. If we go up this half a mile this 
stream forks; the left is Eagle. Half a day’s poling to 
Eagle Lake, three miles long, half wide. There. is only 
one place on this lake where trout can be taken. 

Horton Lake, on the right fork, is more difficult of get- 
ting to. It takes three days of hard work to reach the 
desired spot, but there is the best of fishing all the way, 
and the lake is filled with large trout. This lake is al- 
most new to the sportsmen. There is not a party once 
in five years to visit this great trout lake. 

But we will start from the main forks down a large, 
easy-flowing river, the scene constantly changing as we 
wind round the many crooked turns of the nine miles 
of its length. At the mouths of brooks trout can be 
taken. Tuladi Lakes, ten miles, do not amount to much 
as fishing lakes, but with a guide who knows where 
brooks are plenty of trout and good fishing may be. had. 
I was here with a gentleman from New Haven a few 
years ago. At the mouth of a breakwater about 3ft. we 
saw hundreds of monster trout. We thought there were 
enough to load a car. Some of them looked to be 3ft. 
long. .Tuladi River, the outlet of these lakes. is a rapid 
piece of water of four miles, and all through the month 
of June there is good fishing. 

Lake Temiscouata, the basin of all these waters, which 
here empties about midway of the lake, is thirty miles 
long by one and a half wide. I have been with parties 
thirty days at a time and had excellent sport every day. 
Mr. Joseph B. Townsend, a lawyer of note from Phila- 
delphia, took this lake for his recreation for six annual 
trips of from twenty to thirty days each, never leaving 
it nor desiring any better water for sport than he found 
here; and he knew what good fishing was, as when he 
first came here it was his thirty-eighth annual fishing 
trip. He pronounced the fishing better than the Moose- 
head or Rangeley, even in their palmiest days. 

Down the lake we go, taking fish all the way, to the 
mouth of the River Madawaska, down which it is eight 
miles to our starting point. This makes nearly one hun- 
dred miles, all down stream, through nature’s wilderness. 

There are many lakes in this country quite easy of ac- 
cess where the artificial fly has yet to be cast for the first 
time. I expect to see many new faces here this season, 
and hope they will not all be like the most excellent gen- 
‘tleman previously mentioned. When he was praising 
up our fishing I asked him if he would tell his friends 
about it when he got home. “Ah, no; when I find a good 
place like this it’s a secret. No one knows it from me. 
Let them find out for themselves.” 

S. J. Raymonp, 


Frogs and Friendship in New Jersey. nek 


Paterson, N. J., Feb. 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I noticed a libel on New Jersey in your last issue, and 
hasten to correct it. Mr. Mather, on the authority of 
somebody in Plainfield, declares that there is no such 
place as Friendship in New Jersey. I know of two such 
places, one in Burlington county and the other in Cumber- 
land county, the latter not far from Bridgeton. As to the 
raising of frogs there for the market, I had heard of such 
a thing, and when I saw Mr. Mather’s insinuation that 
we have neither Friendship nor frogs in New Jersey, I 
wrote to Warden Harry R. Dare, of Bridgeton, for in- 
formation. I have just received the following reply: 

“T reply to your letter of the 2d, I would say in regard 
to aes d that.ingtead-of at Friendship it is near- 
er Carmel, but in the same township. I have seen the 
pond many times, and understand that the owners have 
sold between $500 and $600 worth of frogs from it. We 
have a number of smaller ponds in this vicinity, where 
they are experiménting with frogs. The ponds are en- 
closed with fine wire at present, as the frogs are buried. 
I shall let you know later on of the success.” 

Cuas, A. SHRINER. 
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New York Fish Commission. 


The fourth annual report of the Commissioners of 


Fisheries, Gaimé and Forests has just been issued in pre-- 


liminary form. From it we take the following: 

Superintendent of State Hatcheries James F. Annin 
reports: 

The work for the year closing Sept. 30 has been highly 
satisfactory, and in importance and value exceeds that 
of any previous year. The new hatchery at Constantia, 
oft Oneida Lake, in Oswego county, was completed, 
equipped and all ready fot Work April i. The commis- 
sion named it the Oneida Hatcliety. A special appropria- 
tion of $6,000 for acquiring a suitable site, building atid 
equipping of a fresh-water fish food hatchery, was passed 
by the Legislature of 1897. The work was finished within 
the amount of the appropriation, and it is a first-class 
hatchery in every respect. Pike-perch, yellow perch, cis- 
coes and whitefish are among the fish that will be 
hatched thete the first year. The pike and the perch are 
hatched itt thé spting, ciscoes atid whitefish in the fall 
aiid wiltitef: , 

The hatchery has the capacity for lidiidling 123,000,000 
eggs of the spring-spawning fish, and again in the fall 
and winter of 35,000,000 eggs of the fall or winter-spawn- 
ing fish, such as whitefish and ciscoes. 

It is the intention to build ponds for black bass in con- 
nection with this hatchery, where the bass can deposit 
theif eggs naturally, and the young bass be collected and 
distributed. Compatativéely few people ktiow that black 
bass have never been hatched artificially like tftit, ttias- 
calonge, pike, perch, shad, whitefish, etc. The nearest 
approach has been to confine a limited number of bass in 
one or two artificial ponds so constructed that after the 
eggs were hatched and the young old enough, the adult 
basS Were taketi or driven out of the ponds and the young 
collected and fed until tlhiey cotild be distfibuted. I 
trust some one will have the time and patience to con- 
tinue experimenting in the line of artiticial bass hatch- 
ing, as I believe it can and will yet be done. Then, and 
not until then, will it be possible to supply a sufficient 
quantity of black bass to meet all the requisitions made 
by our citizens. The shortening of the legal or open 
season for catchitig bass catitiot but help to iticrease the 
number of these fish. 

In the past, all of the bass distributed by this commis- 
sion, and the same is true of other State commissions, 
have been obtained by netting where bass were numerous. 
This has always resulted in strong opposition from the 
people living in the vicinity where the netting was done. 
On this dactotint the distribution of the small-mouth 
black bass has been diséontinued, but the distribution of 
the large-mouth black bass, incorrectly called Oswego 
bass, was continued from near Clayton, same as in years 
past. The young bass were obtained from a marshy creek 
entering the St. Lawrence. The past year’s distribution 
was 116,450, larger than the previous ten years’ output. 

The Adirondack Hatchery near Saranac Inn, in Frank- 
lin eounty, has been entirely remodeled and enlarged. 
Six atid Sin. iton pipes have been laid from the hatchery 
(a distance of about 2,000ft.) to a point at the bottom 
of Little Clear Lake, where the water is 5oft. deep and 
the temperature stands at 42 degrees, and varies only 4 
degrees summer and. winter. This furnishes the hatchery 
and an entire system of rearing ponds with an abundance 
of the very best pure water, making it one of the most 
valuable hatcheries in the State. Now, it is possible to 
raise thousands of trout there to eight. ten and fifteen 
months old before planting them in the streams and 
ponds of the northern portion of the State. 

In addition to the trout hatching, glass hatching jars 
sufficient for hatching 10,000,000 frostfish eggs have been 
stipplied and put in complete running order. 

The location of' the Adirondack Hatchery as a dis- 
tributing point is utisurpassed by any point in the Adiron- 
dacks. The surrounding four counties contain hundreds 
of the very best trout lakes, ponds and streams that are 
now almost barren of trout. 4 ; 
yearling trout have been planted in this section in the 
past two years, from some of our other hatcheries, most 
flattering and enthusiastic reports as to the fishing are at 
hand. 

In 1896 the Legislature appropriated $5,000 to buy and 
improve what was called the McKay pond and springs, in 
the town of Caledonia, Livingston county. This pond 
furnished power for a saw and grist mill, and after the 
owners had used the water as they saw fit, it furnished 
the supply for the Caledonia State Hatchery, located 
about one-half mile below the mills. ’ 

Soon after the commission came into possession of the 
property, we commenced the cleaning of the springs, and 
the removing of everything in the vicinity that in any 
way might prove detrimental in the future. For over 
seventy years all kinds of foul matter had been collecting 
in and around these springs. The accumulation varied in 
depth from 1 to 4ft. All of this had to be removed down 
to the hard gravelly bottom, over at least an acre and one- 
half. This process developed quite a large additional 
amount of water. All of the springs are now clean, and a 
wall or diking constructed about them to prevent their 
again filling up. This insures to the hatchery a sure 
supply of pure water. 

At the Cold Spring Hatchery, on Long Island, new 
ponds have been built, so that the water supply can be 
fully utilized, and the greatest number of fish possible 
turned out. With these additional ponds, and the neces- 
sary grading that has been done upon the grounds, it 
makes this plant one of the most attractive in the State. 

Another very gratifying fact in regard to this hatchery 
is, that it has on hand for distribution more fingerlings 
and yearlings than the total production of the hatchery 
for three previous years. 1 , 

At the Beaverkill Hatchery, in Sullivan county, the 
water supply always becomes so warm in the summer 
that it is impossible to rear fingerlings, and all the spring's 
hatch of fry must be taken away by the first or middle of 
May, on account of the water warming up so very fast at 
the beginning of hot weather. 3 

Locating a small spring on the hills about 1,200ft. from 
the hatchery, and finding that it was feasible to pipe the 
water to the hatchery, a contract was made with the 
owner of the spring, allowing the commission to collect 
the water and conduct it to the hatchery for one year 
without charge, and if at the end of the year the com- 
mission wished to continue using the water they could 


Where fingerling and’ 


lease the spring and the right to convey the water to 
the hatchery for a term of forty-nine years for $100, 
which would be in full for all righ s during said term. 

The work of conducting this water to the hatchery was 
all done early in December, and considering the ‘small 
amouiit of water otherwise obtainable, the supply has 
certainly been worth double the’ cost, and I recommend 
that the commission lease the spring. 

_ About 5,000 fingerling trout were reared at this hatchery 
since the above spring water supply was obtained. 

Other springs, situated from 2,000 to 5,000ft. from 
the hatchery, that will furnish considerable more pure 
water, can be leased if desired. 

The tiecessary repairs and the improved water supply 
for each of the hatcheries has had the most careful atten- 
tion. All of the hatcheries are run to their greatest 
capacity. New and improved methods are being intro- 
duced, and it may be said without exaggeration that the 
hatcheries of New York State are superior to any of the 
kind in this or any other country. 

The policy adopted by the commission, of planting 
larger and older fish in addition to fry, is meeting the 
approbation of the fishing fraternity. From the numerous 
repotts received iti regard to the fishing in streams and 
lakes, where ‘fingerlings or yearlings have been planted, it 
is satisfactorily shown that the work should be continued, 
as the results fully warrant the additional expense. 

Reports have been received regarding streams and 
lakes stocked within the last two years with fingerling 
and yearling brown and rainbow trout (waters that never 
before contained these varieties), that during the past 
fishing seasofi specimens varying in weight from 4 to 
1%4lbs. have been taken. From all over the State come 
encouraging reports of better fishing. The commission 
has done more in the way of restocking the streams in 
the past two years than was ever done before. 

An actual count is always made of the fingerlings and 
yearlings sent out by your commission. Ten thousand 
fingerlings or 8,000 yearlings make a large carload. Three 
and fifty thousand fingerlings (thirty-five carloads) have 
been sent out by your commission inside of three months, 
and 40,000 yearlings (five carloads) will be ready for 
distribution next spring. 

It is pleasing to know that the fish commissions of other 
States have commenced the planting of fingerlings and 
yearlings. 

With the continued efforts to have our hatcheries. in- 
ctase their output of fingerlings and yearlings comes the 
question of expense. Two of the principal items enter- 
ing into the cost of producing this sized fish is the food 
and the time taken to prepare it. Recent experiments 
with new food lead me to believe that the cost of pro- 
duction can be materially reduced. 

Experiments in the made of hatching and rearing 
young of some varieties of fish previously considered im- 
possible to raise have been successful. I refer to the 
hatching and rearing in confinement of the red-throat 
trout. About 100,000 fingerlings of this variety are now 
at the Caledonia and Pleasant Valley hatcheries. The 
eggs were taken from the adult fish confined in the 
hatchery ponds. 

We have also been successful in hatching mascalonge 
eggs by the glass-jar method, and the rearing of the 
young fry to the length of 4 and 4in. in three months. 

It has also been found by actual work and experiment 
that our inland lakes can furnish whitefish eggs in suffi- 
cient numbers for the restocking of Lake Ontario and in- 
land waters with this valuable food fish. Over 20,000,000 
of whitefish were hatched and planted during the past 
year, and the supply of eggs was obtained from inland 
waters of the State. 

Previous to the fall of 1896, all of the whitefish eggs 
hatched by New York State Fish Commissions were ob- 
tained from Lakes Ontario and Michigan, in November 
and December of each year, but on account of storms and 
scarcity of fish in recent years the number obtained was 
always very uncertain, and the expenses were sure to be 
heavy. It is seldom that storms of sufficient strength 
occur to interfere with our work of collecting eggs on 
our inland lakes, so that we can now always calculate on 
obtaining whitefish eggs at a reasonable expense, and as 
the fishing grounds are within two or three hours from 
the hatcheries, there is but slight loss in transportation, 
whereas by the old method it was often a month after 
the eggs were taken before they arrived at our hatcheries. 
At present it would be almost impossible to collect under 
the most favorable circumstances 5,000,000 whitefish eggs 
at the east end of Lake Ontario. Formerly this was the 
best spawning ground for whitefish in the lake. 

For the past five years plants of whitefish fry have been 
made by the commission in Lake Ontario, from Charlotte 
west to Lewiston, and the past summer the fishing off the 
Niagara county shore has been better than it has been 
before in thirty years. I state this upon the most reliable 
information. The fishermén in that section all unite in 
saying, that if the plants can be continued in a liberal 
manner the old-time fishing can be restored. 

A few years ago the United States .Fish Commission 
and some of the States bordering on the Great Lakes 
erected large and extensive whitefish hatcheries, some 
single plants having a capacity for handling 200,000,000 
eggs. To-day part of them are running about half their 
capacity, and others are closed. All of this is due to the 
great falling off in the whitefish catch. Ten or fifteen 
years ago some of the best authorities in the country pre- 
dicted that unless the whitefish were protected at once 
they would soon be exterminated. 

This matter was deemed of such importance that meet- 
ings were called by people interested in the subject, and 
the matter was thoroughly discussed, and the States 
bordering on the Great Lakes were asked to provide a 
close season, and to restrict the size of the mesh of the 
nets the fishermen were using, but on account of the 
opposition by the fishermen little was accomplished. 

Two years ago Michigan passed a law making a close 
season on whitefish and lake trout during the greater 
part of their spawning séason. These facts demonstrate 
the necessity for*better.protection of the comparatively 
few whitefish that still remain in our State waters. 

We have found whitefish in abundance in Hemlock 
Lake this season, weighing from 3 to tolbs. each. A 
small plant of whitefish was made in one of our northern 
inland lakes in 1804-5. This fall we found that these 
whitefish had attained an average weight of 114lbs. each, 
and that they were abundant. 


In my report of a year ago, mention was made of the 
satisfactory results attending the breeding of thé Mon- 
golian or ring-necked pheasants, carried on in connection 
with the Pleasant Valley Hatchery, near Bath, Steuben 
county. 

The past year the work has been continued as far as the 
limited space on the grounds would permit. Having no 
special appropriation for this work, it has not been pushed 
as far as recent results would warrant. From a dozen 
birds in the spring of 1897, the flock has increased to 180 
fine, healthy birds at the present time. This fully war- 
ratits the commission asking for an appropriation to carry 
on the work. It does not come directly under the 
Hatchery Department, but the work has been directed 
by Commissioner Babcock, chairman of the committee 
having charge of that branch of the work. 

For the past year the pheasantry has been one of 
the great attractions for the numerous visitors to the 
Pleasant Valley Hatchery grounds. 

The mascalonge hatching is carried on at Bemus Point, 
on Chautauqua Lake. It was here that these fish were: 
first hatched artificially by the old Fish Commission of the 
State of New York. 

Hatching mascalonge eggs has always been done in 
boxes with a double wire screen top and bottom, and 
arranged in the lake. The State owns a storehouse at 
the point conveniently located, in which all the bulky 
appliances for carrying on the work are stored. This 
building is also the headquarters of the men during the 
hatching season, which lasts about six weeks. 

Until the past season it had been considered impossible 
to successfully hatch mascalonge eggs in any way ex- 
cept in the boxes mentioned. A lack of water at the 
proper elevation permitted of our operating only a few 
of the glass jars, but they demonstrated what could be 
done. The experiment was highly successful, and it is 
perfectly safe to say that with a hatching house prop- 
erly equipped the annual output of fry can be doubled. 
This is important, as the growing scarcity of mascalonge 
in the St. Lawrence River has been apparent for some 
time. 

Your commission is the ‘only Fish Commission (the 
Wisconsin Commission excepted) that makes provisious 
for the artificial propagation of mascalonge. 

Experiments in rearing the fry in confinement were 
also made during the past season. The fry were hatched 
on the 19th day“of May and placed in a small artificial 
pond. They were removed from the pond on the 19th day 
of August, having attained the length of 4 and 44%4in. We 
could not keep them in the pond longer, as, owing to dry 
weather, the water supply failed on the date last above 
mentioned. 

The fishing in Chautauqua Lake for mascalonge and 
black bass cannot be excelled in any other lake of our 
State. This is entirely due to the disposition on the 
part of the inhabitants in the vicinity of the lake to abide 
strictly by the game and fish laws, and to the liberal 
planting of young mascalonge in the lake by your com- 
mission. 

In the last report of your commission it was suggested 
to the members of the Legislature that they pass a bill . giv- 
ing the Fish Commission power to stop all fishing on small 
streams where they think the situation demands it,’ for 
a period of from three to five years. I think it essential 
that the commission have the power to stop fishing en- 
tirely in the small brooks tributary to the Adirondack 
lakes or streams. These small brooks rarely contain a 
trout over 5in. in length. As soon as the trout reach that 
size, they always drop down out of the brook and into the 
larger waters below. These small brooks are the nurs- 
eries, and my observation is that all through the Adiron- 
dacks you will find plenty of people that are continually 
fishing these brooks for small trout. Not one of their 
catch is of the legal size, but no one will make a com- 
plaint against them. In many cases the proprietor of a 
hotel, or a boarding house, keeps one or two boys, or a 
man, continually at work fishing the brooks so that his 
table may be supplied with so-called brook trout. 

In planting young trout from the hatcheries, especially 
in the spring or fall, it is desirous that they should be 
planted in these nursery brooks, and our attendants are 
always instructed to have them planted in such brooks 
when possible; but when these fish are caught out before 
they have had a chance to reproduce, or to attain legal 
size, it will be slow work for our hatcheries to restock 
such waters as the Fulton Chain of Lgkes, Cranberry 
Lake, with its many tributaries, and the many lakes in 
other sections in the Adirondacks. When it is possible 
to” stop fishing at all times on these small brooks, then 
can we expect the quickest and best returns for our labor 
of stocking. 

I cannot help referring to the fish car, the property of 
the State, and the very important part it has taken in 
transporting the product of the hatcheries. During the 
year it has made forty-six trips with fish, each time 
loaded with from 100 to 125 cans. It would be impossible 
to deliver our yearly increased output without this car. 

Your commission thought it advisable to erect a build- 
ing for the protection of this car from the elements. Con- 
sent was obtained from the New York Central & Hud- 
son River Railroad Company to erect such a building on 
their property in Caledonia. They kindly laid the neces- 
sary track into the car house, so that now when the car 
is not in use it has proper protection and care. 

In this connection I wish to call attention to the Kberal 
and continuous courtesies extended to the commission 
by the railroads of the State in hauling free the State fish 
car, with the necessary crew in charge, and transporting 
fish and fish eggs with attendant, and returning the 
empty cans free in the baggage cars of their lines. 

The following is a record of the distribution from each 
hatchery, and the total summary of all for the year end- 
ing Sept. 30, 1898: 

Adirondack.—508,060 brook trout; 147,140 brown 
trout ; 23,000 rainbow trout; 130,000 lake trout; 3,250,000 
frostfish. 

Beaverkill.—774,875 brook trout; 86,700 brown trout. 

Caledonia.—365,112 brook trout; 367,268 brown trout; 
45,125 rainbow trout; 368,786 lake trout; 1,000 red-throat 
trout; 18,300,000 whitefish ; 65,000 fresh-water shrimp. 

Clayton.—15,000,000 ciscoes; 5,800,000 whitefish; 115,- 
100 large-mouth black bass. 

Chautauqua Lake.—z2,650,000 mascalonge. 

Oneida.—so pickerel; 17,550,472 pike-perch; 1,350 small 
and large-mouth black bass; 2,562,800 yellow perch, 
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Cold. Spring.—466,000 brook trout ; 93,835 brown trout; 
44,485 rainbow trout; 48,000,000 tom cods; 48,000,000 
smelt; 6,550,000 lobsters; 1,214,800 shad. 

Catskill.—1,500,000 herrings ; 3,882,600 shad; donated to 
State waters by the United States Fish Comniission, 
5,800,000 shad. 

Fulton Chain:—790,750 brook trout; 55,000 brown 
trout; 199,000 lake trout; 1,500,000 frostfish. 

Pleasant Valley.—295,250 brook trout; 120,800 brown 
trout; 75,400 rainbow trout; 29,000 lake trout. 

Sacandaga.—858,000 brook trout; 90,000 brown trout; 
187,000 lake trout; 1,035,000 frostfish. 

Total summary of fish planted from Oct. 1, 1897, to 
Oct. 1, 1808: 

Brook trout—3,964,500 fry; 72,785 fingerlings; 20,762 
yearlings and older; total, 4,058,047. 


Brown trout—857,000 fry; 34,640 fingerlings; 69,103 
yearlings and older; total, 960,743. 

Rainbow trout—119,000 fry; 33,500 fingerlings; 35,760 
yearlings and older; total, 188,260. 

Lake trout—762,000 fry; 133,725 fingerlings; 18,786 


yearlings; total, 914,511. 

Pike perch—17,550,250 fry; 222 yearlings and adults; 
total, 17,550,472. 

116,450 bass; 2,562,800 yellow perch; 1,000 red-throat 
trout, fingerlings; 50 pickerel; 1,500,000 herrings; 6,550,- 
000 lobsters; 48,000,000 tom cods; 48,000,000 smelt; 15,- 
000,000 ciscoes; 5,785,000 frostfish ; 2,650,000 mascalonge ; 
24,100,000 whitefish; 10,897,400 shad; 65,000 shrimp; 
total, 188,899,733. 


Report of Chief Protector. 


Maj. J. Warren Pond, Chief Protector, reports: 

The following devices, which were being illegally used 
for catching fish, have been captured and destroyed: 

56 seines, 971 fyke nets, 320 trap nets, 584 gill nets, 221 
squat nets, 2 pound nets, 17 dip nets, 65 tip ups, 13 spears, 
457 set lines; total number of devices destroyed, 2,706; 
valued at $29,515. 

Three hundred and sixty-nine persons were prosecuted 
during the year for violating the fisheries, game and 
forest laws. Of this number 335 were convicted, 30 dis- 
charged, and 4 held to grand jury. The total amount of 
fines, penalties and costs imposed by the courts in these 
cases was $10,827.49, of which $8,480.94 has been collected 
by the department and deposited in accordance with law, 
and an aggregate penalty of 735 days’ imprisonment has 
been imposed. 

I think this is an excellent showing, and I confidently 
assert that all statements, from whatever source they pro- 
ceed, that the fisheries, game and forest laws are every- 
where disregarded and violated, are reckless statements 
of persons who have no knowledge of the subject. Doubt- 
less, violations have occurred which have not come to the 
knowledge of the department. This is inevitable, owing 
to the fact that it is impossible to cover the whole State 
with the limited number of protectors that we are allowed 
by law. But it is certain that the number of these cases 
is not so great as some would make it appear. Several 
reports of violdtions of the deer hounding law have 
reached me, every one of which has been carefully in- 
vestigated and found to be based upon evidence so flimsy 
as to discredit the report. 

In some localities of the State there is a manifest un- 
friendliness to the laws for the protection of fish and 
game, so much so that it is impossible to secure convic- 
tions in the local courts. In several cases an acquittal or 
a disagreement of the jury has resulted from the plea 
of the defendant’s counsel that the protector or the com- 
plainant was out for “blood money,” meaning his share 
of the fine if conviction is had. 

In one of the courts in Greater New York a person 
arraigned under section 78 of the fisheries, game and 
forest law for shooting song birds was discharged on 
the ground that section 1493 of the charter of that city 
supersedes the fisheries, game and forest laws. For the 
same reason moneys collected as fines for violations of 
the fisheries, gamé and forest laws have been turned over 
to the city comptroller instead of to this department. 

This will necesitate a civil action to obtain an opinion 
of the higher court as to the true meaning of the law. 


The St. Lawrence River Park. 


Pursuant to the provisions of chapter 273, laws of 1897, 
this commission has purchased several points on the 
River St. Lawrence to be used by the public for the pur- 
pose of recreation, camping, fishing, etc. The tracts pur- 
chased and prices paid therefor are as follows: . 

Burnham’s Point, near Cape Vincent, $500; Cedar 
Point, between Cape Vincent and Clayton, $1,400; Canoe 
Point, on Eel Bay, $4,200; Watterson’s Point, on Can- 
adian side of Well’s Island, $700; Mary Island, opposite 
Alexandria Bay, $5,000; Kring’s Point, near entrance to 
Goose Bay, $2,300; one-half of Cedar Island, near Chippe- 
wa Bay, $3,000; one-half of Lotus Island, nine miles be- 
low Ogdensburg, $4,500; De Wolf Point, on Lake of 
the Isles, $500. 

These islands and shore points are well located, easy of 
access and in every way suitable for public park pur- 
poses. This commission has contracted with a respon- 
sible person for the construction of docks for steamers 
and row boats, wherever necessary. These grounds have 


been cleared of fallen timber, underbrush, loose stones, 
etc. 


Suggestions and Recommendations. 


We recommend that there be a close season of one 
month for whitefish during their spawning season. With 
the work being done by the commissioners in stocking 
lakes and the close season of one month, while spawn- 
ing, we feel confident that this most valuable fish can 
be restored to the Great Lakes and made plentiful in 
several of the smaller ones throughout the State. 

The commissioners having made a successful start in 
rearing game birds, have gone as far as their very limited 
means would permit, and would recommend that an ap- 
propriation be granted for the construction of suitable 
enclosures and the further continuance of the work. 
With the birds on hand and a small appropriation, 500 
Mongolian pheasants could be reared and distributed this 
year. 

" We recommend that the law of 1898, which provided a 
bounty for the seizure and destruction of illegal devices 





for the taking of fish be amended by the reduction of the 
bounties, and a safeguard against a repetition of the 
frauds that were practiced during the past year. 

We recommend that an appropriation of $2,000 be made 
for the care and maintenance of the lands recently pur- 
chased on the St. Lawrence River. . 





Massachusetts and Maine. 


Boston, Feb. 11.—The feature of the week in Massa- 
chusetts fish and game circles is the introduction into the 
Legislature, now in session, of a bill to prevent, by a 
very stringent law, all fishing and shooting on Sunday. 
Under the common law such action is an offense, but 
nothing is ever done toward enforcing the law, and far- 
mers and country residents complain that their lands and 
woods are overrun by gunners on Sunday. The proposed 
law not only provides a penalty, but makes its enforce- 
ment obligatory. But the bill will not go through with- 
out opposition. There are members of both branches of 
the Legislature who have indulged in Sunday shooting 
and fishing on many occasions, and would like to do so 
again. 

"On the other hand, the Maine Legislature has a propo- 
sition now before it to repeal the clause in the game 
laws making it an offense to hunt on Sunday—to repeal 
the clause so far as the back towns are concerned, but 
leave it in force in the larger or inhabited towns. - In 
that State there is no clause ih the game and fish laws 
against fishing on Sunday. Now the Maine law says that 
it is wicked to shoot on Sunday, but not fish. 

Capt. Fred C. Barker, of Bemis and the Birches, is 
back from a short vacation trip to Cuba. He went for a 
much-needed rest, in connection with looking at “our 
new possessions.” He says that he would not give up 
the Maine woods and waters for the whole island. He 
will go ahead and add to the attractions of his places on 
Mooselucmaguntic, and have them ready for the rod 


and line sportsmen, as soon as the telegraph announces 
that the ice is out. 


SPECIAL. 
Connecticut Shad Fishery. 
Tue Connecticut Fish and Game Commissioners give 
this graphic showing of the results of shad culture; and 


as was said in the report printed in our last issue, future 
years promise to show an increase yet more abundant: 


SHAD CAUGHT IN THE CONNECTICUT RIVER FROM 1890 TO 
1898, INCLUSIVE, 














Years. Number. 
1890 34,318 
-" 22,462 
18,965 
1893 41,253 
31,145 
1895 62,597 
1896 57,318 
on Sloe ee 
1808 93,450 





The Fruits of Protection. 


Mancuester, N. H.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
see by report from our Legislature now in session, there 
is notice of a bill to repeal all fish and game laws, abolish 
the commission, and throw away all the good work that 
has been done in New Hampshire. I know there has 
been a great deal of good done to keep up the supply of 
fish and protect the game. I know of trout streams that 
have been stocked for years, and have given good re- 
sults, where there would not be any fish if they had not 
been stocked. It is a pleasure to follow up a stream you 
have put fry into later and see the little fellows dart 
for cover, or show themselves in some clear pool. The 
protection and stocking of lakes and streams have been 
the means of bringing thousands of dollars to our State 
from summer boarders, and those that like to fish and 
hunt. But we have a class that will kill the goose now 
sitting for the tasteless and worthless meat of the mother 
goose, rather than have the dozen of fat young geese in 
the fall. Such is human nature. We need more pro- 
tection instead of less, and will hope the law may be made 
better instead of worse. Otp ONE. 


Che Kennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Feb. 8-11.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Bench show for the benefit of the 
Wisconsin training school for nurses. E. J. Meisenheimer, Sec’y. 

Feb. 21-24.—New York.—Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty- 
third annual show. Jas. Mortimer, Sec’y and Supt. __ 

March 7-10.—Grand_ Rapids, Mich.—Butterfly Association’s bench 
show. Miss Grace H. Griswold, Sec’y. | 

March 14-17.—St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis Kennel Club’s show. 

March 21°24.—Chicago.—Mascoutah Kennel Club’s show. 

April 4-7.—Boston, Mass.—New England Kennel Club's bench 
show. James Mortimer, Manager. 

Nov. 22-24—New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. S. 
C. Hodge, Supt. 











The Binghamton Show. 


BincHamMToN, N. Y., Feb. 9.—I am sorry to inform 
you that owing to shortness of time we were unable to 
make the necessary eee to hold bench show, and 
it is therefore declared off. 


A. P, Fisu, Sec’y Binghamton Show. 





Irish Setter Club Meeting. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Feb. 12—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The annual meeting of the Irish Setter Club 
of America will be held in the Madison Square Garden, 
New York, on February 22, at 11:30 A. M.; during the 
W. K. C. Show. . Gro. H. Tuomson, Sec’y, 
278 City Hall. 





The index for Volume LI. of Forest ANp StrEAM, 
which appears with this issue, will be found in all 
mailed copies, and will be furnished to others without 
charge. Those who desire to bind their volumes may 
save themselves and us some trouble by taking. pains that 
their index is not lost, as it may well be, since it is not 
stitched in with the number in which it is inserted. 


Grap-Shoating. 


Fixtures. 


Feb. 13 and 22.—Newark, N. J.—On Lincoln’s and Washington’s 
birthdays oeapeneee, on Smith’s grounds, Foundry street and 
Ferry street, a 15 live-bird event each day; open sweepstakes 
also; class shooting. 

Feb. 15-16.—Reading, Pa.—Live-bird tournament of the Reading 
Shooting Asso@iation. Geo. G. Ritter, Manager, mending, 

Feb. 15.—Bergen County Handicap., third contest, 15 live birds, 
open to all, $10 entrance, birds included, at Helfrich’s Hackensack 
Bridge grounds. 

March —.—Brooklyn, -L. I.—Monthly shoot of the. Brooklyn Gun 
Club. fou Wright, Manager. 

Feb. 21-22.—Garden City, L. I.—Amateur championship contest 
under the auspices of the Carteret Gun Club. 

eb. 22.—Fremont, Neb.—All-day shoot of the Fremont Gun 
Club; targets and live birds. 

Feb. 22.—Rochester, N. Y.—Live-bird and target shoot of the 
Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 

Feb. 22.—Lebanon, Pa.—Keystone Gun Club, of Lebanon, Pa., 
ae live-bird and target tournament; open to all. A. E. Smith; 

in. 
eb. 22.—Altoona, Pa.—Target tournament of the Altoona Rod 
and Gun Club. G. G. Zeth, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—New Haven, Conn.—New Haven Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment; $20 added money. ii B. Savage, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Worcester, ass.—Tournament of the Worcester 
Sportsmen’s Club; targets. .A. W. Walls, Sec’y. 

eb. 22.—Lebanon, Pa.—Keystone Gun Club’s live-bird and 
target tournament. 
Feb 22.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn.—All-day open shoot at live 
birds. H. S. Lippack, Manager. 

Feb. 28.—Lyndhurst, N. J.—Live-bird tournament of the Brook- 
lyn Gun Club. John Wright, Manager. 

March 1.—White Plains, N. Y.—Fifteen live-bird handicap, $10 
entrance, birds included. E. G, Horton, Manager, White Plains. 
_March 2-11—Madison Square Garden.—Tournament ‘in connec- 
tion with Sportsmen’s Exposition. Address, Sportsmen’s Ex- 
position, 280 Broadway, New York. 

April 4-5.—Chambersburg, Pa.—Chambersbur, 
live-bird and target tournament; open to all. 

April 6-8.—Utica, N. 
D. Fulford, Manager. 

April 11-13.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The ILater- 
state Association’s seventh annual d American Handicap 


tournament. 
April 18-20.—Lincoln, Neb.—The Lincoln Gun Club’s second 
annual interstate tournament; targets and live birds; $500 added. 


Geo. L. Carter, Sec’y. 

April 18-21.—Baltimore, Md.—Pros Park Shooting Associa- 
tion’s tournament; $500 added. Stanley Baker, Sec’y. 

April 25-28.—Baltimore, Md.—Tournament of Baltimore Shootin 
anes targets and live birds; money added. Geo. L. Har- 
rison, Sec’y. 

May 2-5.—Lincoln, Neb.—Nebraska State Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion’s twenty-third annual tournament, under the auspices of 
the Capital City Gun Club; six amateur and four open events 
each day; targets and live birds. R. M. Welch, Sec’y. 

May 9-13.—Peoria, Ill.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association's 
tournament. F. Simmons, Sec’y. 

May 16-19.—Erie, Pa.—Ninth annual tournament of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 

eed Hurst Gun Club. F. W. Bacon, Sec’y. 

May 16-20.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
Fish and Game Protective Association. H. B. Collins, Sec’y. 

May 23-25.—Algona, la.—Tournament of the Iowa State Asso- 
oo for the Protection of Fish and Game. John G, Smith, 

res. 

May 24-25.—Greenwood, S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament of 
the eenwood Gun Club; 25-bird Southern Handicap. G. 
McCants, Sec’y. 

May 30.—Canajoharie, N. Y.—All-day target shoot at Canajo- 
harie, N. Y. Charles Weeks, Sec’y. 

May 30-June 2.—Erie, Pa.—Ninth annual tournament of the Penn- 
sylvania State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 

Hurst Gun Club. Frank W. Bacon, Sec’y. 

June 6-9.—Sioux City, Pa.—Fifth annual amateur tournament 
of the Soo Gun Club. E. R. Chapman, Sec’y. 

June 7-9.—Columbus, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ League, under the auspices of the Sherman Rod and Gun 
Club. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y, O. T. S. L. 








Gun Club’s spring 
. J. M. Runk, Captain. 
Y.—Fulford’s handicap at live birds. E. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The programme of the shooting tournament, to be given at 
Fremont, Neb., on Feb. 22 and 23, has nine events for the first 
day, eight of which are target events, alternately 10 and 15 targets, 
50 cents and $1.50 entrance respectively, except the eighth, which 
is $1. The ninth is at 10 live birds, $2.50 entrance; three moneys. 
There are three moneys in the 10-target events; four in the 15- 
target events. The programme of the second day provides live- 
bird shooting exclusively. There are four events, 8, 10, 15 and 10 
live birds, the entrances of which are $2, $2.50, $5 and $2.50. The 
15-bird event has four moneys; the others three. A handicap in 
all live-bird events will be given, from 25 to 32yds. The manage- 
ment invites all to come early and stay all day; plenty to, eat; 
the meen will do all in its power to make the meeting a 
success. The tournament will be held on the fair grounds. he 
ig go begins at 9:30. Ship your guns and shells to Mr. 
C. C. Beveridge, Fremont, Neb. 

A brief note from Mr. C. C. Beveridge (Dominie), who is now in 
Fremont, Neb., informs us that the thermometer was 35 degrees 
below zero on Feb. 8. He mentioned it as a calm, uneventful 
state of affairs, but if he could have witnessed the kettle full of 
cold and snow and wind which the weather clerk mixed up and 
then sifted over this section, he would have thought that 35 below 
zero was a mere ginger snap. The Dominie has been shooting 
some live birds recently, and it may be that as he shoots in 
Nebraska he looks out of the corners of his eyes toward Elkwood. 
He will return to New York about April 1, where he will find a 
warm welcome in the old circle. 


The terrific blizzard which set in Sunday and raged all day Mon- 
day spoiled many of the shoots which were fixed for Feb. 13, 
Lincoin’s Birthday. All last week, the thermometer in the north 
coquetted with the zero point, with some fitful snowstorms on 
different days, but the daddy storm came in at the finish, and 
broke all the records of many years. The hero who ventured 
forth on Monday to shoot targets was greater than he who taketh 
a city. 


Owing to the blizseng. qquletowged on Feb. 13, the date fixed 
for the championshi ew Jersey contest, of which the E. C. 
cup is emblematic, essrs. T. W. Morfe oat Bares Money, the 

rincipals, agreed to a postponement to Feb. 25. ¢ match wi 
Be ee Lyndhurst, Ny +» a8 previously arranged, and there will 
be the same target and live-bird programme as that fixed for 
Feb. 13. : 

On Feb. 17 the Handicap Medal Contest, open to all residents of 
Chicago, will be contested for in the first shoot of the series, which 
will be held on the first and third Fridays of each month, com- 
mencing at 1 o'clock P. M., on John Watson's grounds, Burn- 
side Crossing, Lil. 








Fes. 18, 1899. 


Owing to the excoptionly cold weather, there were but two mem- 


bers of the Owl’s Head Gun Club present at their weekly shoot at 
Dexter Park, L. I., on Feb. 10, namely, Mr. J. S. Remsen and 
_ H. Hallock. In one 10-bird event r. Remsen killed 8; Mr. 

allock, 6. In another, Mr. Hallock killed 9, Mr. Remsen 8. 
Mr. Edward Banks and 7: P. Milliken were visitors. The former 
scored 22,out of 25 live birds with one or two dead out of 
bounds. 


Mr. E. C. Burkhardt defeated Dr. E. S. Carroll in the contest 
for the Clinton Bidwell trophy on Saturday last by the score of 
20 to 19. The former lost three dead out; the Jatter two. The next 
contest for this trophy will be between Messrs, E. C. Burkhardt 
and C. S. Burkhardt, on Feb. 22, at Audubon Park, beginning at 
32. 


The Oceanic Rod and Gun Club and the Hudson Gun Club will 
shoot their second match of their series on the grounds of the 
Jatter club on March 13. The Oceanic won the first match on an 
extremely narrow margin, therefore the presumption is that the 
Hudson Club will bestir itself and give the Oceanic a race such 
as it never had before. 


There were six members present at the shoot of the Rochester 
Gun Club last week, Wednesday, notwithstanding the cold tem- 
perature, high wind and flying snow. In an event at live birds, 
Glover and McCord killed 10 straight. If they can do that in the 
Grand American Handicap, and add fifteen more to it, they will be 
in a good position. 


Under date of Feb. 10, Mr. E. G. Horton, 100° Railroad avenue, 
White Plains, N. Y., writes us that Miss Annie Oakley will enter 
the handicap .at White Plains on March 1. He adds: “Everything 
looks rosy. Several, during the past week, have promised to enter 
in this shoot, and I feel assured of a pleasant and successful shoot.” 


There seems to be some misapprehension concerning the weight 
of guns and bores allowable in competition in the Grand American 
Handicap. Mr, Edward Banks, secretary-treasurer of the Interstate 
Association, sets forth the matter clearly in a letter published this 
week in our trap columns. 


Owing to the numerous shoots about the end of the month, Mr. 
John right, omer of the Brooklyn Gun Club, has decided 
to postpone the club’s live-bird shoot till after the Sportsmen’s 
show, in March. 

The Jeannette Gun Club will hold its regular shoot on the 
grounds of the Columbia Fishing Club, Eltingville, S. I., on Friday 
of this week. 

On Feb. 22 there will be an open all-day shoot at live birds at 
Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. 1. H. S. Lippack, manager. 

Mr. E. S. Rice, Western agent of the Hazard and Dupont Pow- 
der Co’s, was a visitor in New York last week. 

Mr. Chas. Schmelzer, of Kansas City, was in evidence about 
Sportsman’s Row, Broadway, New York, last week. " 

BERNARD WATERS. 





Confabulations of the Cadi—XVI. 


THE programme for the day had a total of ten events, varying 
from 15 to 20 targets, excepting one, a team race at 25 targets. 
Any team whose members were bona fide members of the clubs 
which they were representing was eligible to competition in 
the team event. 

In practice, in reference to the foregoing, bona fide is com- 
monly accepted in Egypt as implying that the members of the 
teams lived somewhere in the same section of country wherein 
their clubs have their domicile, and that if they were not really 
members they were at least acquainted with some of the members. 
In organizing a team of good shooting abilities, it is thus at 
times in Egypt deemed quite necessary to construe the matter 
of eligibility quite liberally. If a team happens to be organized 
of members and non-members, it is many times, in Egypt, kindly 
winked at, unless the team should in an ungracious moment 
happen to win. 

Notwithstanding that many matters of detail concerning the 
conduct of the shoot were put off until the last moment, it 
opened merrily. Moke, who was acting as squad hustler and 
referee, had about a dozen things on his mind, and though he 
forgot two or three every moment, he forthwith replaced them 
by remembering two or three others, or had them forced on his 
attention by the shooters who were anxious to begin the com- 
petition. He bustled about, starting with great determination to 
settle one matter, then changing his mind before he had accom- 
plished anything, so that most of the time he was industriously 
making beginnings and nothing more. It at length came to the 
point where all unfinished business had to be abandoned, and 
the merry contest formally begun. 

Moke held the score sheet in his hand, and in a loud voice cried 
out, “Squad No, 1 shoots. Pachyderm McGinty, No. 1. Theo- 
phrastus Rooney, No. 2, Euclid Jones, No. 3. Crocodile Dennis, 
No. 4. Praxitiles Bummer, No. 5. Some Pumpkins, No. 6. Are 
you all ready?” 

Every man was in his place, excepting Some Pumpkins. Moke 
flew here and there, from one group to another, shouting “Some 
Pumpkins!” He hurriedly asked if any one knew Some Pump- 
kins or had seen Some Pumpkins: At length he approached a 
manufacturer’s agent who was showing the mechanism of a gun 
to a small, hypnotized gentleman with a matted yellow beard. 

“As I was remarking about the phenomenal killing powers and 
the everlasting durability of this gun,” said the agent, “I only de- 
sire that you will look over this record which I happen to have 
with—” 

“Some Pumpkins! Pumpkins! 
Pumpkins?” exclaimed Moke, in despairing query, as he drew 
near. 

“Some Pumpkins? Why, I’m Some Pumpkins,” 
yellow-bearded gentleman. ‘‘Who wants me?” 

“Why in the Moses don’t you answer your name when’ you 
are called? You are delaying this shoot. Get your gun, quick, 
and go to the score! And next time, Punk, when you are called, 
answer.” 

“Pumpkins isn’t my name,” said the bearded gentleman, some- 
what nettled. “I’m Mummy the Kid, from the Libyan country.” 

“Then who’s Pumpkins?” 

“J’m Pumpkins,” replied Mummy. “That’s my nom de fusil. 
I adopted it this morning for the first time and forgot all about 
it till you came here this moment.” ; 

“This is dog-gasted rot,” retorted Moke. 
of commion sense do you not use your own name? 
bright enough to recognize it, and it is a better name too.” 

“I’m just as good as any one else,” replied Mummy, “and [ 
have noticed that it seems to carry a distinction as being some- 
thing out of the ordinary when one feebly tries to conceal one’s 
identity at a shoot by an assumed name. I like to shoot incog.” 

“Men who use a shooting name do so in most instances because 
as a business reason they do not care to have published where 
they are during business hours—but, Mummy, you seem to do it 
out of a silly vanity. You are No. 6, and if you do not get 
there in a hurry your name in about two minutes will he Mud.” 

Moke returned hurriedly to the squad, which was murmuring 
with discontent. “Play ball!” he exclaimed, in the voice of 
authority. 

McGinty immediately put his gun to his shoulder, stood in a 
natural position, yet with faculties intensely alert, called “Pull” 
in a natural and distinct tone of voice, and broke the target 
with such ease and quickness that it seemed to be a most trifling 
feat, requiring no effort in its accomplishment. ‘Whether ‘he. hit 
or missed, he maintained the same equable composure, neither 


Does anybody know Some 


replied the 


“Why in the name 





You are. 
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voice nor manner changing at any fluctuation of success, as is 
becoming to him who aspires to be a class man. He who stops 
to express regrets, or register anathema, or explain how it all 
happened, it not concentrating his energies to the best purpose 
in a contest of skill with the gun. 

Moke was keenly alert, and promptly called out “Dead.” 
Rooney, at No, 2, the moment No. 1 had fired, put his gun 
to his shoulder, humped up his back in a most misshapen man- 
ner, half-twisted his body, bent his knees at a knee-sprung angle 
and thereupon there issued from him a roar not unlike the hoarse 
bellow of a bull, frightened and angry when caught and doubled 
up amidship on the horns of a fierce rival. He simply had in his 
own way bellowed “Pull!” He caught a straightaway, hit it full 
and ground it up so fine that, excepting a thimblefull of dust, it 
was snuffed out instantly from sight. 

“Lost!” said Moke, in a sing-song voice. 

“What!” said Rooney. ‘“‘Where are your eyes, man? I snuffed 
that target out!” 

“Lost target!”’ said Moke, without, the least perturbation. 

The whole squad stood aghast. At length McGinty found 
his voice, and declared that the target was broken. Jones, Dennis, 
Bummer and Pumpkins loudly supported him. Still Moke de- 
clared that it was a lost target. 

“Why, it’s contrary to the fact, the rules, and common’ sense,” 
hotly declared Rooney. 

“The facts are governed by the rules, and the rules are in a 
way governed by the facts,” replied Moke, “‘but as to common 
sense I, as referee, cannot admit for a moment that there is 
any which is left out of the rules. I will have you understand 
that I am deciding this matter strictly according to the rules, 
and to settle the matter once for all I will read you the rule 
governing it,” saying which Moke pulled from his pocket a 
folder and read as follows: “A target to be scored ‘broken’ myst 
have a perceptible piece broken from it while in the air. A 
‘dustef’ target is not a broken target! Now, did any of you gen- 
tlemen see a piece broken from that target in the air?” 

There was no piece, they all declared, but the fact that it 
was snuffed out of sight in midair was sufficient evidence that 
it was broken. 

“lf it was snuffed out of sight, then how could you see it?” 
Moke retorted. “The rule is mandatory, for it states that to be 
scored broken a perceptible piece must be broken from it while 
it is in the air. I can only decide by the rules, gentlemen, and 
under them it is a lost target.” 

“Where the law ends, equity begins,’ said a famous moose 
hunter from Bitter Creek, who had been listening attentively 
to the debate. 

“The law hasn’t ended in this case,” retorted Moke. 
Play ball.” 

Ne. 3 twisted himself sidewise, reached his left hand out nearly 
to the muzzle of his gun, and his right foot far back as it 
could be extended. He was very successful in breaking straight- 
away targets, but right and left-quarterers were frequently missed. 
He shot and missed. 

No. 4, who was Crocodile Dennis, stood very erect, with his 
head thrown far back in statuesque pose, so far back of the 
center of. gravity that he had to exercise great care that the mere 
calling “Pull” did not throw his gun out of alignment. 

summer, who was at No. 5, held his gun well below the 
elbow, threw it hurriedly to his shoulder after the target was 
well on its way, and snapped at it without the slightest attempt 
at aiming, with the result that he made some very pretty shots 
and some equally pretty misses. 

Mummy the Kid, alias Some Pumpkins, was the pivot man. 
He had a 10-bore, in which he shot 4drs. of black powder, and 
every shot, that he fired could: easily be distinguished from all 
the others. 

At the end of the 15 shots the score stood McGinty 14, Rooney 
13, and all the others 11. Moke, who was itching to shoot, and had 
his mind much more on it than on the managing, here asked 
McGinty to referee the next squad, who obligingly consented. 
Moke hurriedly got his gun and shells, and told one of the 
shooters who was already in the squad that he had been trans- 
ferred to the last squad, and the shoot then went on. Moke 
broke 15, and was the only man with a straight score up to that 
time. He had intended to resume the management of the shoot 
as soon as his squad finished, but his mind was on that straight 
score, and he watched the score sheet after every shot to see 
how the scores stood. When a shooter missed, Moke smiled 
with pleasure. When one was shooting with such skill that a 
straight score seemed imminent, he looked dark. However, two 
men in the last squad broke 15 straight, and the three divided. 
Moke was exceedingly irritated at this, for he had expected to 
take first money all alone, and although he was shooting for fun, 
as became a good amateur, he was not entirely oblivious to the 
value of money or the getting as well as the losing of it. 

Moke entered afterward in every event, and thereafter was a 
most inefficient manager. In the second event there were three 
moneys. There were two lis, four 14s, no 13s and four 12s. 
If no one of the 14s missed a bird the 12s would be in the 
money. Mummy the Kid, who had 13 to his credit when the 
last round began, was the last man to shoot, and if he broke the 
target, all was well with the 12s. But Mummy apparently didn’t 
care much whether he broke or missed. He missed, and took 
third money all alone, and the 12s got nothing. 

Then there were angry protests and accusations of dropping 
for place made against him, and many more angry threats of 
putting up of guns and of going home if Some Pumpkins was 
not forthwith ejected from the grounds for good and all. The 
latter was a small man; so at length Moke took him by the 
collar and said to him, “Vile creature, avaunt; you have dropped 
for place, and I must fire you!” He forced him to take his gun 
in one hand and his ammunition box in the other, and then 
walked him urgently toward the entrance, near which they met 
two new arrivals, Reddy the Shoemaker and Sir J. Augustus 
Smith, of Smithtown-on-Hudson. They gazed with amazement 
at the sight of Moke with a firm grip on the back of Mummy's 
collar, walking him out. 

“What’s: the matter with my old friend Mummy?” exclaimed 
Reddy. 

“He took a drop too much,” Moke replied. 

“Intoxicated,” remarked Reddy to Smith, as they hurried on. 
He was a pious man, was Reddy, and he made sundry remarks 
about the depravity of a man who. would put that in his mouth 
which would steal his brains away, but nevertheless left his friend 
in distress to his own shifts. He told the incident to his friends 
and his friends’ friends, with the result that Mummy had a repu- 
tation as a hard drinker from that day ever afterward in the 
section round about where-Reddy lived, and the reputation of a 
hardened rascal elsewhere; all of which came from an ability to 
do better and oftener that which the others could only do awk- 
wardly betimes. 

The Cadi, who was acting as cashier, had taken in some good 
sums of money, but had kept his accounts very loosely, having 
trusted to memory. Owing to the difficulty in making change, con- 
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sequent to the lack of foresight or negligence in starting business 
with an empty till, he had small unsettled accounts with every 
shooter, ranging in sums from dimes to dollars, which he owed 
or which were owed to him. He remembered each item clearly 
at first; but as they began to increase in number and variety, 
there was some confusion in his mind, which later increased into 
total uncertainty concerning them. Some of the shooters entered 
for targets only, but there was nothing in his book which dis- 
tinguished those who entered so from those who entered the 
sweepstakes. He also was so intent on exchanges of greetings 
and bon mots with distinguished shooters whom he knew,-.or to 
whom he was introduced, that the other shooters could not make 
their entries so promptly as they wished to; so that, aside from 
the mere taking in of the money and the writing down of the 
names, he knew as little of the details of the cash department as 
did any man on the grounds. The shooting was delayed now 
and then on this account early in the day, but later, when some 
men wanted their winnings so that they would have the. funds 
to re-enter; when others again wanted the change which was due 
them, or asked what a straight score paid in the last event or 
who was in for targets only, the cash department was chaotic. 

There was then a long delay in readjusting, as a court of in- 
quiry was necessary as to who was in for targets only, and who 
had paid and who had not, etc., all of which was just so much 
loss to the club; for, when the traps stop throwing targets, there 
is no revenue coming in. While, on the other hand, the expenses 
of running the tournament go on just the same. 

And the traps, too, were working badly, and there were many 
delays fixing wires and springs, which should have been mended 
and adjusted a day or two at least before the tournament began. 
From a merry start the tournament evolved into an irritating, 
unpleasant affair, with more or less of open discontent and indig- 
nant denunciation of the management, and declarations of an in- 
tent to stay away from its shoots in the future. 

In the third event the scores were all mixed up, the error ap- 
parently being caused by the boy who was acting as scorer having 
skipped a target, thereby marking down to No. 1 a target lost by 
No. 2. Thus, the error being perpetuated, each shooter’s score 
was pafttly his own and partly that of some one of the others. 
Some scathing rebukes were given the boy for his stupidity, but 
he boldly made the defence that there were always two or three 
shooters on each side of him, bending over his shoulders with 
their noses within a few inches of the score sheet, scanning it and 
talking -so volubly and withal so loudly that he could not hear 
Moke half the time when he called “lost” or “dead,” and that 
Moke himself was the most frequent offender in his anxiety to 
see with whom he was tied, or whether he was lucky in getting 
into a place alone. Moke promptly retorted by telling the boy 
that he was star-gazing most of the time when he was not listening 
to the conversations of those about him—all of which was not ex- 
tremely edifying to those who wished to shoot in a peaceful and 
orderly manner. 

Thereafter, all the shooters lost confidence in the scorer and the 
scoring, and were captious and contentious. A few who were 
not over scrupulous presumed on the lack of confidence, and 
regardless of the facts boldly made claims that their scores were 
short of a target or two, which. claims were not infrequently al- 
lowed. 

The team race, however, revived interest and infused new 
activity into the competition. The home club, which was ex- 
pected to give this event a strong support, had no entry. There 
was, however, great rivalry between two sections of Egypt, each 
of which sent teams, 

The team of the Bedouin Gun Club had great fame in its own 
town. The members walked about with expanded chests and a 
hauteur almost austere in its rigor, for they came from a section 
of Egypt which had a fame throughout the civilized world for 
the surpassing excellence and abundance of the mammoth, golden, 
be-warted squashes which it produced. This, with a large tent, 
made of fancy-colored, wide-striped awning material, in which they 
stored their belongings and rested between times when not shoot- 
ing, they deemed sufficient warrant for an exhibition of all the 
airs and graces which justly appertain to so much greatness. 

Some yards away was the tent of the Libyan Gun Club, ‘many 
of whose members were old and warm friends of the members of 
the Egyptian Gun Club. They had shot together’ in their club 
shoots, and were supposed to have a clannish tie of friendship, 
inasmuch as they lived in the same locality. Crocodile Dennis 
was the captain of the Bedouins; Euclid Jones filled the like office 
for the Libyans. After the target race was finished, the score 
showed that the Libyans were the victors by twenty-five targets. 
The Bedouins made an effort to appear amiable, but the surface 
indications could not conceal the underlying ugliness of their 
feelings. They held furtive conferences every few minutes, and 
the wise and serious nods exchanged indicated that they were all 
agreed about something. 

The Libyans felt a certain pride in their victory, and, wishing 
to round it out by a show of confidence, they instructed Jones to 
inform Dennis that they would be pleased to give his team a re- 
turn match any time that he desired it. 

“A return match!” said Dennis, with an affectation of great sur- 
prise. “We haven’t had any match at all yet.” 

“You know better, Dennis,” rejoined Jones. “We have just 
shot a match, and we will shoot you another if you care for it.” 

“Do you call this rotten, put-up-job kind of a thing a match? 
We are no fools! We know when we are getting she worst of it! 
When .we shoot a match again, we want to shoot with honest peo- 
ple; with gentlemen and sportsmen such as we have in our sec- 
tion. Go to.” and Dennis looked angry and warm. 

“Why, you fairly astonish me,” replied Jones. “I don’t know 
what you mean. Explain yourself?’ 

“What did you fellers put our team up in a squad by itself for? 
Yes, what for? Do you'think we are infants? Do you think that 
we don’t know that our team, in a squad by itself, had all the hard 
targets, while you fellers in a squad by yourselves had all easy 
ones? The angles were all easy, and the targets didn’t fly half 
as far. Any one with half an eye could see it. Shoot another 
match? Oh, yes, we will—I don’t think!” 

“You are entirely and egregiously mistaken, Crocodile. It was 
as fair a race as ever was shot. If we can’t win a match fairly we 
don’t care to win at all. Come, let us get the two teams together 
and talk it over.” . 

“Not as long as my name’s Dennis. We have had enough of 
this deal,” saying which he turned contemptuously on his 
heel and joined his fellows, 

In a few minutes the camp of the Bedouwins was, struck, and 
they marched forth haughtily, guns and grips in hand, en route to 
the land of mammoth squashes. The other shooters looked on in 
puzzled wonderment, and later in talking it over some were quite 
convinced that the Bedouins were shamefully used, while others 
maintained that they had absolutely no ground for grievance. 
When the Bedouins returned to their own section, they told their 
story with a great deal of elaboration. Their friends told it to 
other friends, till, what with the natural embellishments which 
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come with local repetition and the significance attached by local 
pride, the story as it at last came to be conventionally told was 
based on the ground that so great was the skill of the Bedouins 
and so exalted their station, that they excited the most intense 
envy and hatred, and but for their intrepid bearing they never 
would have returned home with their lives. Thereafter at home 
they enjoyed great fame as being invincible in skill and unequaled 
as diplomats, and it all grew from a grievance existing in imagina- 
tion. 

When the hour came for an intermission to partake of lunch, 
there was no lunch. Moke thought the Cadi would look after the 
arrangements for it, and the Cadi had the same touching confi- 
dence in the zeal of Moke. When they compared notes, both 
being more or less responsible for the negligence, they concurred 
in that it was the business of some of the other members, as they 
themselves were already overworked with other matters. 

There were loud complaints and some unpleasant remarks from 
the shooters, some of whom had eaten light breakfasts, some none 
at all, and those who had eaten were quite as ready to eat again; 
for, be it known, there is no more appetizing work than shooting 
at a tournament; There is a great deal of physical exertion, and 
an immeasurable mental strain, so much so that at the end of 
the day most of the shooters are as ‘weary as if they had been 
literally sawing wood. 

By the omission of the lunch, there was a sullenness in the 
atmosphere, for, beside the actual ‘deprivation of it, there was a 
feeling that there was a certain amount of discourtesy shown them 
in such neglectful treatment. 

Several of the most expert amateurs were gathering in the 
money, which was discouraging to the aniateurs who were losing. 
Seeing that they had no chance to win, many of the latter put 
up their guns and either looked on or took their belongings and 
departed. 

Moke was heartily weary of his office, as he well might be, with 
everything running at sixes and sevens. Some of the shooters who 
noted his apparent inefficiency were presuming on it. Molossus 
Sphynx in particular was repeatedly offensive. There was a tree 
in the background with shadows about it, and every time that a 
target went toward that tree Molossus would strenuously insist 
that the target was broken, if the referee declared it lost. He 
would contend that a piece dropped downward against the shadowy 
background, and that it was as plain as day to.any one watching 
it intently, as any referee of proper ability would watch it. Then 
he would appeal most frankly to the other shooters, some of whom 
would declare that they never saw any piece, while one or two 
‘would declare that they thought they saw a piece, while again 
one other, who thought that no shooter should lose what was due 
him, most sympathetically declared that he saw a piece fall pre- 
cisely as Molossus claimed. In this manner the latter was un- 
deservedly in the money three times, by the mere force of gall 
and brassy insistance, supplemented by the indecision of the 
referee; and the latter was in hot water all the time. 

When the day was ended, the Cadi and Moke were weary. Each 
had made his task unnecessarily difficult, and more or less of 
a failure by negligence, indecision and ¢rror. The Cadi, on looking 
over his cash, found that he was several dollars short, and his 
accounts were in such a mixed and imperfect state that he could 
not trace the loss; in fact, he could not trace any of the day's 
doings, so far as they concerned the cash accoufits. He ex- 
plained this to Moke, who cocked his eye on him suspiciously, but 
made no comment. 

“I am glad that the programme calls for live birds to-morrow,” 
remarked Moke. “Some of our boldest amateurs, in matters of 
debate, quit before the programme was half over.” 

“I told you a long time ago,” replied the Cadi, “that if you bar 
the experts—that is, the 90 per cent. men or better—the next most 
skillful class will then be the experts, and that the relative condi- 
tions of the competition will then remain unchanged. If you will 
note the practical workings of a competition where there are a 
mixed lot of shooters in it, you will find that the stronger shooters 
are the most persistent, whether they win or lose, and that the 
weaker shooters never shoot more than a certain percentage of the 
programme, whether the money is won by the experts or the semi 
experts. It is natural that, as men of sense, they should not shoot 
more than they can afford to shoot. But whatever class you bar 
in an effort to mend the interests of other classes, you will find 
ihat, 

“ “Great fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite ’em, 

And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum. 

And the great fleas themselves, in turn, have greater fleas to 

gd on; 

While these again have greater still, and greater still, and 

so on,’” 
BERNARD WATERS. 


Monte Carlo. 


From the London Field of Fan. 2%. 
The Grande Poule d’Essat. 


Frrpay, Jan. 20.—The series of big shoots could not possibly 
have opened under fairer auspices than it did this morning, for, 
while there was a nice breeze, the air was very mild, and great 
was the company. As will be seen from the appended returns, 
there were 103 competitors, this being four more than last year, 
which was itself a “record,” and the English element was well 
represented, though several of those who shot last season, in- 
cluding Lord Lovat, Capt. Shelley, Mr. S. Hewitt, Mr. W. M. 
Clarke, Mr. R. Sneyd, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Marsden Cobb and 
Mr. H. W. Gilbey, were absent. It is gratifying to know that, if 
most of the English shot execrably, only two killing 4 birds, 
one of these two, who had never fired a gun at Monte Carlo, 
secured the first place after a display of coolness and clean shoot- 
ing which no veteran could have bettered. The birds were remark- 
ably good, which fact, combined with the assisting breeze, may 
account for the poor figure cut by all the other English, though 
the birds were not better or the breeze stronger for them than 
for the competitors of other nationalities. The consequence was 
that the contest was ever sqmewhat earlier than usual. No fewer 
than thirty missed in the first round, twenty-three in the second, 
twenty in the third, and ten in the fourth, so that eighty-three of 
the competitors had to retire thus early, and of the twenty left 
in nine were Italians. The next two rounds eliminated six 
more, including Signor Bevenuti, who won the Grand Prix in 1895, 
and if M. Lostanges was the only failure in the next round, the 
eighth disposed of five others, including Mr. Vernon Barker. 
When the latter went out, Mr. Bashford was left the sole repre- 
sentative of England, and he, like M. R. Gourgaud, Count Pieil, 
M. Demonts, and Signor Marconcini, kept on killing up to the 
end of the eleventh round. The twelfth put a different aspect 
on affairs, for the three last-named all missed, and after M. 
Gourgaud and Mr. Bashford had both killed their twelfth birds 
they agreed to an equal division of first and second. moneys, 
though they had to shoot off for the medal. This afforded a very 
sensational finish, for M. R. Gourgaud, who shot first, had his 
bird apparently safe with his second barrel; but when the dog 
went to gather it he made a bad shot, and instead of taking it 
in his mouth just grazed the feathers, and this gave the Bi d 
sufficient force to flutter over the boundary. Mr. Bashford, who 
is a man of slight build, but with a wiry appearance and a com- 
plete command of his nerves, then went up to the mark and 
grassed his bird as unconcernedly as if he had been shooting in 
a pool at Hendon, where he is often to be seen. He is a farmer 
at Barrow Hedges, Carshalton, and has shot frequently at the 
Union Club, Liverpool, and other places. He was deservedly 
.con atu'ated wee oe initial victory, and it is an improvement, 
so far as the English are concerned, 2 last year, when Mr. 
Curling, the subsequent winner of the Grand Prix, could not do 


FOREST 


better than divide third and fourth moneys, Signor Briasco, who on 
Friday did not get beyond his second bird, : ing first. Scores: 
Grand Poule d’Essai of £80 and a gold medal, added to a sweep- 
stakes of £4 each; second received £20 and 25 per cent. of the 
entries; third £12 and 20 per cent.; fourth £8 and 15 per cent.; 
26 meters; 103 subs. : ; 
Mr J Bashford (Baker), Sch. (divided £306 and 
won gold medal) 1 
MR Conpond (Guyot), M. (divided £306) 
(Bolson), German (divided third and 
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Count Pfei 
fourth of £162) 

M J Demonts (Purdey), E. C. (ditto) 

Signor Marconcini (Greener), Walsrode (ditto) 

Signor Maino 

Signor Crespi 

Signor Galetti 

M Dussaussoy 

Mr V Barker 

Signor Fadini .. 

Signor Miola ... 

Signor Torri 

M Lostanges 

Sefior Drago 

Signor Benvenuti 

M de Tavernost 

Signor Della Torre 


The Prix d’Ouverture. 


Saturday, Jan. 21—Another beautiful day—though the sun was 
not very powerful and the breeze rather strong—favored the second 
of the big shoots. Some idea of the high quality of the birds 
may be gathered from the fact that five out of the first six shot 
at were missed, while in_ the first round no fewer than forty-five 
succumbed out of 117. This left seventy-two in the competition, 
and twenty-eight of these were beaten by their second bird; in 
fact, only twenty-three remained in at the close of the fourth 
round. Such good shots as Mr. Bashford (yesterday's winner, 
who was put out by a puzzling bird in_ the third round), Signor 
Guidicini, Mr. Curling, Mt Journu, M, Drevon, and M. Moncorgé 
had all been disposed of, and the twenty-three left in comprised six 
Englishmen, these being Mr. Witting, who, like Mr. Bashford, 
had never shot at Monte Carlo until this season; Mr. Roberts, 
Mr. W. Blake, Mr. Harding Cox, Mr. Robinson and Col. 
Boswell-Preston, of whem the three last named al) failed*in the 
fifth round, which was remarkable for the excellence of its birds, 
eleven of twenty-three shooters being unable to kill. Mr. Blake 
was one of the two who missed their sixth birds, and with Mr. 
Roberts failing in the seventh round, Mr. Witting alone remained 
to do battle 4 England against three Italians, two Frenchmen 
and a Belgian. The last named, M. Lonhienne, was beaten by his 
eighth bird, and the end-was soon reached, for three of the six 
others missed their ninth birds, and eventually divided fourth 
money, while M. Verdaveine was put out by a very twisting 
bird in the tenth round, and had to be content with third prize. 
Mr. Witting and Signor Tiapi both killed their next two birds in 
capital style, and the latter was then anxious to divide, but Mr. 
Witting would not listen to this, and the situation was just the 
same as in the Poule d’Essai the previous day, for the foreigner 
shot first and missed what seemed an easy bird, so that Mr. 
Witting had only to do as Mr. Bashford had done—which he 
did. He thus annexed the whole of the specie attaching to first 
place, as well as the medal, and thus two of the English division 
reached the money-getting stage of these contests, while it is 
very satisfactory that the first prize should in each case have been 
won by novices, so far as Monte Carlo is concerned, just as the 
Grand Prix went last year to Mr. Curling, who had never shot 
here before. Scores: 

Prix d’Overture of £120 and a gold medal, added to a sweep- 
stakes of £4 each; second £30 and 25 per cent. of the entries; 
third £20 and 20 per cent.; fourth £10 and 15 per cent.; 26% 
meters; 117 subs.: 

Mr Witting (Boswell), Sch.( first of £224 and medal) .111111111111—12 
Signor Tiapi (Scott), Walsrode (second of £147)...111111111110—11 
M Verdaveine (Purdey), J. C. (third of £113) 1111111110 — 9 
M- J Demonts (Purdey), E. C. (divided fourth of 

£80) 1111110 — 8 
1lle — 
Ht _ 


Signor Oliva (Greener), W. C. (ditto) 
Signor Nocca (mixed make), Walsrode (ditto) 
M Lonhienne 

Signor Briasco 

Mr Roberts 

Signor Isacco 

Signor Galetti .. 

Mr W Blake .... 

Signor Bigliani 

Mr Harding Cox 

M Faure 

Signor Fadini 

Signor Filippi 

Mr Baker, Jr. 

Mr Robinson 

Signor Miola 

Signor Castoldi .. 

Signor Casapiccola ... 

Col Boswell-Preston 


The Grand Prix du Casino. 


Monday, Jan. 23.—The contest for the eremty cam anniversary 
of the Grand Prix du Casino, which was first shot for in 1872, 
and won by an American, Mr. Lorillard, commenced this morn- 
ing at 11:30 A. M.; but, with such a large number of shooters, it 
would be very desirable if an earlier start were made, for it is a 
matter of chance whether the competition can be concluded in 
the two days allotted to it, and an adjournment is a very serious 
matter, owing to the other fixtures, which have — been 
arranged. It may be taken for granted that pigeon shooting 
tends to preserve health; for, of the winners of the Grand Prix 
whose names are given below (twenty-five in number, if allowance 
be made for the fact that Capt. Aubrey Patton won twice and 
Signor Guidicini three times), there is not one that has died, to 
the best of our belief. Still, at any rate, out of the twenty-seven 
previous winners, eleven (taking into account Signor Guidicini’s 
treble victory) were among the 124 competitors, there being 157 
on the onal these being Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell, Mr. Hop- 
wood, Mr. Roberts and Mr. Curling, as representing England; 
M. Journu, France; and Signor Guidicini, Signor Benvenuti, 
Signor G. Grasselli, and Count Salina, Italy. Speaking of nation- 
alities, it is very difficult to ascertain to what country some of 
the shooters belong, for the assumed names are many of them 
very fanciful, and give no clue to the nationality of the bearer. 
We do not think, however, that we shall be far from the mark 
in saying that there were about fifty-two Italians, twenty-eight Eng- 
lish, twenty-five French, eight Belgians, five Germans, and three 
Spanish, while Austria and Hungary had only three representa- 
tives, among the absentees being two previous winners in Count 
Trauttmansdorff, who has not missed a year since he won in 
1892, and Count Casimir Zichy, Count Gajoli, who won in 1891, 
was also absent, as was M, de Dorlodot, one of the two Belgian 
victors. Still there was not much to complain of with 124 com- 
petitors as against 139 last year, and the only question was whether 
the birds would be up to the very high standard of a twelve- 
month ago. This they certainly were not, though still above the 
average; for, while some were very easy, others were practically 
impossible to kill. The element of luck willed it that the English- 
men should be the principal sufferers, and in the earlier stages 
Mr. Harding Cox, who appoered to be in capital form, was a 
marked instance of this. With one exception, his birds came 
from the extreme right-hand trap, and were all “‘teasers,”’ and his 
sixth, apparently well shot, just fell dead beyond the boundary; 
while as the contest neared its close Mr. Roberts was beaten by 
two birds of the impossible order, the same holding true of Messrs. 
Witting, Curling, Barker and Bashford, all of whom had been 
shooting very steadily. The weather was fine when the shootin 
began, and the light very good, and only thirty-six failed to kill 
in the first round, there being a run of 15 kills in the middle of it. 
But in the second round no fewer than forty-seven failed; and at 
the close of the third—only three were shot—it was found that 
forty had accounted for all three birds, while fifty-nine others 
had killed two out of the three. The forty who had not missed 
comprised ten Englishmen—Mr. H. Barker, Capt. , Mr. 
Cholmondeley_ Pennell, Mr. Liebert, Mr. Hall, Mr. Beresford, 
Lord Savile, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Witting, and Mr. Bashford; and 
the two last named, both newcomers to Monte Carlo, had shot 
so well that there seemed good reason to hope that they would stay 
on, There had been so little betting beforehand that it was 
difficult to say who was favorite; but it would not have been 

ssible to get more than 10 to 1 about Mr. Bashford or Mr. 
Wittin: at the close of the day. | 

Tuesday, Jan. 24.—The morning opened wet and rather windy, 
and it seemed as if we were in for a bad day, but there was one 
of those transformations so frequent in this climate, and, if the 
sun did not shine with jts accustomed brilliancy, the rain ceased 
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and the wind dropped, so thaf the prospect of a finish being 
reached before dark was not very bright, especially as the stewards 
with fatuoys ignorance, called up those who had already missed 
twice, though it was practically certain that they could not 
win. Some little time was lost in this way, and it was long before 
the ranks were cleared to any appreciable extent; and at the end 
of the fifth round there were nineteen who had killed all their 
birds, among those who by this time were hopelessly-out of the 
contest bein; Signor Guidicini and Count Salina, who had missed 
three of their eons. The sixth round extinguished the 
chances of Mr. arding. Cox, as explained above, while two 
previous winners of the Grand Prix had cruel luck, Mr. Curling 
and Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell’s birds both dropping dead into 
the sea; whereas, upon the other hand, Count O’Brien, who has 
been shooting very well, was much favored by a_ bird that 
did not look like being gathered by the dog. Signor G. Grasselli 
another winner of the Grand Prix, was beaten by a twisting bird 
in this round; and the birds used while it was in progress were 
penanctly good, as twenty-one of the fifty-seven shooters missed, 
eaving at the end only thirteen who had killed six. In the 
next round out of these thirteen no fewer than five were beaten. 
To begin with, Mr, Liebert, whose bird did not look to be a very 
difficult one; Signor Fadini, Signor Lanfranchi, Signor Lucerolo 
and M. Eze, who had all four been shooting well for Italy, were 
among the zeros, though in the case of the two last named their 
birds dropped just over the boundary. Mr. Roberts too suc- 
cumbed to a very fast bird, and when the round closed there were 
left in eight who had killed all their birds, these being M. Mon- 
corgé, Mr. Baker, Mr. Bashford, M. Doris, Count O’Brien, Herr 
Hans Marsch, M. Bloff and Signor Maino. In the eighth round 
there was some very fine shooting, Signor Marconcini and Herr 
Hans Marsch being very effective with their second barrels, while 
Mr. Bashford was very quick with a bird from the left trap; Signor 
Maino was, on the other hand, decidedly lucky in having his 
bird gathered, for it was very nearly over the boundary. The birds 
were unquestionably good in this round, as little more than half 
of them were killed, but the only one of the eight who had killed 
seven that missed was Count O’Brien, who could not have had a 
more difficult bird. In the ninth round, Mr. Barker, who led 
off, and shot with ont steadiness, had an easy bird from the 
first trap; but Mr. Blake, who, after having missed his second 
bird, had been shooting well, let go what seemed to be a very 
fair chance; but M. Doris and Moncorgé- gained great ap- 
plause by the effective way in which they killed their birds from 
the second trap. Mr. Bashford made a quick kill with his first 
barrel, and M, Drevon and M. Journu were both shooting so 
well that those who backed their getting into the ties had, as the 
result showed, reason on their sides. . Bloff was the only one 
of the seven who had killed eight that missed in this round, but 
he had a very fast bird that he let go clean away. 

The tenth round saw a great alteration in the state of affairs, 
for if Mr. Barker killed smartly from the middle trap with his 
first barrel, three of the six others, M. Doris, Mr. Bashford and 
Herr Hans Marsch, failed. The latter missed a very easy bird, 
but Mr. Bashford seemed not to have got his gun fairly up when 
a fast bird from the een trap flew straightaway. With M. 
Moncorgé and Signor Maino both killing in very effective style, 
they were the only othars who had killed all their birds, and it 
was not fated that either the Italian or the Englishman should 
Jast any further, for in the eleventh round Mr. Barker could 
make no impression upon a very fast bird, while Signor Maino 
let go one from the left trap, whereas M. Moncorgé had little 
trouble in disposing of his. The position was much simplified 
at this stage, for while M. Moncorgé had killed all his eleven 
birds, seven _others—Mr, Barker, Count O’Brien, M. Bloff, M. 
Drevon, M. pouen, Signor Fadiné and Signor Maino—had killed 
ten out of eleven. It followed that if M. Moncorgé missed his 
twelfth bird, and the others killed, the whole prize would go into 
chancery, and there would be a tie among eight. It is easy there- 
fore to understand with what impatience the twelfth round was 
awaited, especially as the light was at the time beginning to fade, 
and it became a question whether the end could be reached. 
The first shot was a miss, Mr. Barker extinguishing the last 
chance of the English by losing a bird from the fourth trap; 
but M. Journu and Count O’Brien both killed in corkunentiies 
style. Then M. Moncorgé, who is a small man of rather slight 
build, stepped: up, and favored by an easy bird from the center 
trap, killed his twelfth, and thus, after having twice been second, 
secured the Grand Prix. It was a most — victory, for M. 
Moncorgé has been shooting at Monte Carlo and elsewhere 
for many years, and is a very eneenang sort of man. There 
remained just enough light to get throu the ties for second, 
third and fourth prizes, as of the six who had killed eleven, Count 
O’Brien and Signor Fadini missed in the first round, while M. 
Bloff was beaten in the second, the three others—M. journu, M. 
Drevon and Signor Maino—then dividing in equal proportions. 

It cannot be said that the English’ did so well as had been 
expected of them, for Mr. Barker could not get nearer than 
eighth; but Messrs. Curling,. Willing and Bashford shot well, 
and it is-much to Mr. Curling’s credit that he should have made 
such a good show, as he was penalized two meters for his success 
last year—a success which was certainly not the fluke that the 
hypercritical would have one believe, for Mr. Curling’s general 
shooting at Monte Carlo bears analysis, and has been most con- 
sistent. This leads to the consideration of the question as to 
the policy of penalizing previous winners of the Grand Prix, seein 
what an uncertain thing pigeon shooting is, and it may be degnel 
that if a man is good enough or lucky enough to win the grand 
prize twice or more, no true sportsman would grudge him his 
good. fortune. There may have been some reason for this re- 
striction when the number of competitors was limited and the 
average skill much lower; but it seems hard to handicap the 
veterans like Signor Guidicini, Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell and 
Mr. ‘Hopwood so severely. But this arises, like many other matters 
which need alteration, from the system, or rather Tack of system, 
which distinguishes the work of the international committee, which 
is supposed to manage affairs, but merely serves to make con- 
fusion worse confounded. There is such a babel of tongues at 
the committee meetings that little can be understood of what is 
said, and the handicapping is a farce, no fixed principle being 
adhered to. If the performances of an Englishman are being 
discussed, it is said that, although he has never won anything 
at Monte Carlo, he is a noted shot in England, so he must be 
heavily handicapped; whereas, if a Frenchman has made a name 
in Paris, but has never won at Monte Carlo, he must be let off 
lightly. There is, moreover, only one Englishman on the com- 
mittee, as against two or three Frenchmen and Italians. Mr. 
Harding Cox was the English representative last year during the 
International Week, and whatever distance he might propose 
for any of his compatriots, whose form he was quite competent 
to gauge, was increased by one if not two meters, the conse- 
quence nolag that he was between the devil and the deep sea, 
being unjustly blamed for harsh hassicapping of the English, until 
at last in despair he rose in the middle of a meeting, and took leave 
of his colleagues. It is not for a moment to be supposed that 
any one member of the committee is actuated by any but the 
highest and most sportsmanlike motives. The fact is, they are 
each and all gentlemen of position in their respective countries, 
carefully selected for personal integrity, knowledge and expe- 
rience of the services required of them; but it is method that 
is lacking. . 

Grand Prix du Casino, £800, added to a sweepstakes of £8 
each; second received £160 and 25 per cent. of the entries; third, 
£80 and 25 per cent.; fourth,£40 and 15 per cent.; three pigeons 
at 26 meters, nine at 27; the winner last year to stand back 2 
meters, other winners 1 meter, three misses to put out; 124 subs.: 
M. Moncorgé (Purdey), E. C., (first prize of £817 ; 

and piece of plate}, F 111111111111—12 
M Journu (Purdey), Fr., F ---101111111111—11 
M Drevon (Purdey), Fr. F -.-111011111111—11 
Signor Maino (Gathoye), E. C., I - -111111111101—11 
. -111111101111—11 


Count O’Brien, S ‘ 

M Bloff, F... --11111111011)—11 
Signor Fadini, I - 11111101111 —11- 
Mr Barker, Jr, E 11111111110 —10 
-111111111010—10 


M Doris, F 
Signor Simonetta, I... -101111111110—10 
. 11101111110 — 9 


Hon R Beresford, E. 
: . 11111111100 — 9 


Mr Bashford, E : 
Herr Hans Marsch, G. «-11111111100 — 9 ; 
- 10111111110 — 9 


M Macé, F i oe 
Signor Verri, I -. 11101111010 — §* * 
Signor Castoldi, I.. - 1110110 — 8 | 
Signor Asti, 

Mr Hall, E...... gerseseseess sacees demamenttt 

Signor Marconcini, J : 

M Bac, 

Signor ian 

Mr Liebert, E. -. 111111010 
Mr Blake, E..... 101111110 
Signor Benvenuti, 
M Sibrick, A-H..... 
Bees 
i iva, I... 
Signor Paganini, I 

Mr Witting, E 


1 0 
veeee-L011910 
010 
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- Mr Harding Cox, B.........sccccscicsccvcees 


‘Count de Robiano, B.... 


_ 


Signor Crespi, Dichide tinathcanaauss +++ 0111110 
Mr Poutz, E.... 
Signor Lanfranc 
Signor _ Riva, I. : 
Mr L Henry, E Bs al —5 
Signor Eze, I........ .. 1111010 
Seer SUING. Bao .de cc csectestucaeecs 
M Ides van Hoobrouck, B...............0.65- 
Mr Lake, E... 
Signor Perezo, , 
gir John Willoughby, E 
r Cholmondeley Pennell, E 
Ce EE Srcain ie han b apdestinscs co enans 
SENN BN Co.SiswSeguvcnscbeivereecsteeces 













Prince Belgiojoso, I 


I rated bet tcscanctcteccescessees ces a3 
SieOe Ah MAMORU, | Eo. os. i cccdecdevecctesseces saan 
EO OR ER rr mee ere 
Signor Della Torre, I..... 
SR ia teancicancdasceetaneenecsencieeatre 
Mr Osborne, G.....; 

SHOE TN Dass cvcnceceseusssnteosesdseasesccves 
Signor Pellicilo, I........:ssssccccescesecssccocesceves 
M de Montpellier, F.... 
PSUs ba his pons oa v.vds onde deseccecab ena 
Mr Curling, ees n5 4 

Baron de Mooyland, B....... wpe sevcerescdcenqaicsesices 111010 

F. ' signifies French, E. English, I. Italian, B. Belgian, S. 
Spanish, G. German, A.-H. Austria-Hungarian, R. Russian, U. S. 
A. American, 

Killed three birds: Marquis de ge Lonhienne, M. 
Poizat, M. Paccard, Signor Riva, Count Pfeil, Mr. Hopwood, 
Signor Calari, M. Lostanges, Signor Tiapi, Signor Briasco, Count 
Dukelman, Signor Ghersi, Signor Bighani, Count _Filippini, M. 
Thome, Signor R. Luro, Signor Mangione, Signor Grandi, Jr.,,M. 
Verdaveine, M. Issaeff, Baron de Mesius, Col. Boswall-Preston, 
Lord Savile, M. Gourlay, Count du Taillis, Signor J. Grasselli, 
Mr. Robinson, Mr. Watson. , 

Killed two birds: Nocca, Guidicini, Salina, A. Ginot, Sani, R. 
Gourgaud, Vernon Barker, Boswall-Preston, Robinson, De Ame- 
zaga, Rogers, Pestile. 

illed one bird: Col. Nixey, de Pape, E. Cremer, Miola, Lang- 
hendonck, Count Voss, Cramer, Galetti, Ker, Marino, Myring, de 
Tavernost, Calvaleri, Haydon, Meiville, Nicolai, Yardley. 

Missed first two or all three birds: Lion, Erskine, Count Ester- 
hazy, Faure, Isacco, Grandi, De Hardegger, Marolli, Pareto. 

Ties for second, third and fourth prizes: 

M eae divided second, third and fourth of £924.......... n—2 

a tads osmkiny bacarendheevedac én v0 vads cas seek 

Signor Maino, ditto .... 

BPG 95 ok sc cen ndnsedse 

Count O’Brien ...... ais 

ES DMO xc anal ugha dtevapiseasacanlaceAeticedee cose 
inners of the Grand: Prix since its foundation: 

1872, Mr. Lorillard, United States. 

1873, Mr. d, Jee, V. C., C. B., English. 

1874, Sir . Call, Bart., English. 

1875, Capt. Aubrey Patten, English. 

1876, Capt. Aubrey Patton, English. 

1877, Mr. W. Arundell Yeo, English. 

1878, Mr. Chol. Pennell, English. 

1879, Mr. E. R., Hopwood, English. 

1880, Count M. Esterhazy, Austrian-Hungarian. 

1881, M. G. Camauer, Belgian. 

1882, Count de St. Quentin, French. 

1883, Mr. J. Roberts, English. 

1884, Count de Caserta, Italian. 

1885, M. L. de Dorlodot, Belgian. 

1886, Signor Guidicini, Italian. 

1887, Count Salma, Italian. 

1888, Mr. C, Seaton, English. 

1889, Mr. V. Dicks, English. 

1890, Signor Guidicini, Italian. 

1891, Count Gajoli, Italian. : 

1892, Count Trauttmansdorff, Austrian-Hungarian. 

1893, Signor Guidicini, Italian. 

1894, Count Zichy, Austrian-Hungarian. 

189%, Signor Benvenuti, Italian. 

1896, M. Journu, French. 

1897, Signor G, Grasselli, Italian. 

1898, Mr. Curling, English. 

1899, M. Moncorgé, French. 
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Trap at Eltingville. 


Extincvitte, S. I., Feb. 10.—Several members of the Jeannette 
Gun Club and the Columbia Fishing Club arranged a number of 
live-bird matches, which were decided on_ the ounds of the 
Columbia Fishing Club, at Eltingville; S. I., to-day in a strong 
northeast wind. The ground was covered with about a_half-foot 
of snow. The temperature was 12 degrees below zero. The birds 
were a good lot. “Johnnie Jones” was the scorer. H. P. Fessen- 
den was referee. - : i 

P. S.—The regular club shoot of the Jeannette Gun Club will be 
held on the same grounds next Friday, Feb. 17. 

H Pape, B .....02. PE ES: 221201011*120*222*202*21*—16 

Hambhorst, 28 .... .*2121202*21*2222*0201)212—18 






° Foehrénbach, 25 2202002100210201122021200—15 
Kid_ Peters, 25 ...... 0222222011222%02202202220—18 
W P Rottman, 25 ........ -0210202201102221100212021—17 





In the above race W. P. Rottman was shooting against 
Foehrenbach, and Kid Peters also was shooting against Foehren- 
bach, 

Team race: 


Nobel, 25 .......-ssseeeeeeees 
Te BENE, OD cnc cnccciccccesece abe 
Capt Debacher, BB ....cccccccccscvce 
Five-bird sweep, all 28yds.: 


Hainhorst 11111—5 
Wellbrock .... 21020—3 
K Peters 21 

Meyer ..... is 





02—3 
110114 





Joha F. Weiler Gun Club. 
ALLentown, Pa., Feb. 7.—Following were the scores made to- 


day: 
First event: 
E Engleman ... 


Oo . .1000110000001100100000101— 8 
H T Erdman ...... 

F 

Ss 


** 0100000101001001011110100—10 






















BP civctancecs 0000010101011110000110001—10 
eae daseieddwe 001101111111111101010110—18 
Gabsiet wi eccccccces .0000001101000110110000011— 9 
i Brey 2.0 .ccccccccccsces .1001011111111101111101011—19 
Event: 
we Den 4 . seusnebesse .1101000100111101011001100—13 
O Aeker .nccccccsess -0000101001100001100011100— 9 
C Kramlich ....... 110111100111111110111111—20 
M Brey ....cccccces 101111110111110111010011—18 
F Saeger ....--+.-00++ .1001100010110110010101010—12 
S Wetler .....ccccccccvcccces « »1111111110111101101101011—20 
Third event, live birds: 4 
Weiler ......... ...-10111010— 5 J Gabriel ............ 11011110—6 
Stubbs .. ...-11110111—7 A Garren .... .--11111011—7 
S Weiler .. ..11111111—8 O Griesemer -10110111—6 
M Pleiss .... .-11111111—8 M Brey ........ -11111111—8 
BRON sic csccec eck ..-11111011—7_O Engelman .... .-.10100110—4 
Fourth event, sparrow match, 25yds. rise: 
T Weiler s...cens- sain eHry oadeed lil BNE ores siiksegns seers. 111 


Cc. F. Kramuicn, Fin. Sec’y. 





Red Dragon Canoe Club, 


Wisstnominc, Pa., Feb. 4.—The club 25-target event of the Red 
Dragon Canoe Club, at Wissinoming, Pa., resulted as follows: 






Engle ...c.-sceseeceresseseresseeeceeeres 1111.111019111011111110111—22 
Fenimore . -1191011111111011011111111—22 
ost «  -11001112111110011111160141—21 
Gross . « » -1411011111111111000111011—21 
Rogers ..... -0110010111011010001101001—13 
Hemingway 1101011011111111011011101—19 
Zimmi 1110100101001101010000110—12 
mer ... : 10—12 
Seeeee terre eeerrreeesenepeee ++ + + +0100001001001100110100100— 9 


ee ee ¥s 








FOREST AND STREAM. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Woodiawn, L, I., Feb. 4.—A stiff northwest wind made good 
shooting impossible this afternoon. Gaughen still retains the 
challenge plate. 

Club shoot, 25 birds: 











DOO Gis hei ooh c hs canes 11111101111001011010110111101 —21 
WP SOMME Bs ohcances xcieads oud 1110100111001110101111011111 —20 
J ane, ince aged eaventates 11001111101100110100110111110 —19 
1S Ee NOM Wess ssc cep estek 111010111010110100111101011010 —19 
PR Geta, Oeics ccc vi ccc ccecees 0110100111101110101001011111 —18 
E Rasch, Bie caresses sig tocses 1101100100001110111110111001010 —18 
F A Thompson, 4.............0- 10111100011110001010110000011 —15 
E G Frost, 10...... ip eg halgeeh 01011111010000100100100000100100001—13 
Me SE. BPC en we saves tbees 1101000101000001001010010w —49 
BEE Sr Bis 5 cick po cccaned 00000w —0 
Brush gun shoot, 25 birds: . 
} Sashes, Meiae lies natn nade esiealenn owas 1101111101101011110011110111 —21 
NE Besees « 011100010011111010110111100000—16 
WE FONE Rok duc in odsecsdnaddecese 0110110011100111100111110 —16 
ee NE TREE Re eee 0111111110100100010011101 —15 
Ee OME TE Loinise 5 ¢ Sedicusloneveveaneg 0100111111011100011101000 —14 
F A Thompson, 4 1001101111000101000001011 —12 
E G Frost, 10 0111010010000001011000001 —9 
CC Fleet, 10 1001110000100001010001001 —9 
Events: Events 
Targets: Targets 
George . Gaughen 
Nostrand Deacon 
Rasch DRO SiS ool vic céveasensc tie 
ohnson ... O’Brien 
‘hompson Nn ss cdevecantanies 





Challenge plate, 20 singles and 5 pairs: Gaughen 19, Rasch 11. 

Jan. 28.—Good birds and Popes» shooting were the features of 
the ae meeting of the New Utrecht Gun Club. The 
New Utrecht handicap is a 5-bird event, and entitles the member 
having the most wins during 1899 a free entry, with all expenses 
paid, in the Grand American‘ Handicap for 1900. The quarterly 
shoot is a 5-bird event and all stand at 28yds. Handicaps range 
from scratch to 3 points, Each bird killed counts as one point, 
and the member having the most points at the end of each quarter 
receives a merchandise prize, value $25. 


Events: 1234656 Events: 12345 6 
Birds: 10 * 6 55 5 Birds: 10 * 655 5 
Nostrand ...... DO ieee 96 0015s! SORRBOOE > case 724 Sar: 3 4S 
ay gs) © co Toplitz ......... 6745 43 
Hegeman ...... a ae ee CM vreaytecsncece 2823 4 
Gaughen ....... FT 6°33. ’ 


* Miss-and-out. 

_No. 1 was the club shoot; No. 2, 500-shell shoot; No. 3, New 
Utrecht handicap; No. 4, merchandise prize shoot; Nos. 5 and 6, 
sweeps, E. G. Frost, Sec’y. 


IN NEW JERSEY. q 
Bergen County Handicap. 


Feb. 8.—This contest of the series of the Bergen county handi- 
cap was shot at Midland Park, William Alcott’s grounds; to- 
day. There were eleven competitors. A consignment of birds 
failed to arrive, so that it was necessary to confine the contest 
to the numbér of birds available. The number of birds for each 
man was reduced to 20. The weather was very cold and snowy. 
The shooting was done in an open field. The wind was stron 
in the early part of the race, but was intermittent afterward, 
changing in direction from 10 to 1 o’clock. The birds were good, 
but the weather made many sitters. Moffett and Morfey re- 
tired on 4 misses, with the privilege of continuing if there was a 
chance to win. They continued, but the referee called the match 
when darkness supervened. The latter two will finish at the 
next shoot, on Feb. 15, The scores: 












RI ec padehcatbes ss del veacspaaes ai oacnr cose 2220*222202222222222—17 
WE ON I os diiice Seikc vveccdlinscesdeactete’ 00111222012122222110—16 

I EIB, BPs vevecccseccsccesovesseucanesess 02111212112102210110—16 
H NE Gs ovat > Gp ncdbastdn as calc ndes 2101122212111020122*—16 
PMs BE foinedenccoscsessangashacasdesactec 20222222021122202210—16 
PEE vs suns cadnadcubvaesidowansonacee 022222112022221111*2—18 
BT 6haeGddedvcedsdoatansueas .  .00022*22122011 ; 
BMRA MEN GUsgusgusdenedaadsukiar cate vonascsawen 12220122102111010120—15 
NUE MEineakevetesecdeanecacecasepwiwenessetesat 2222222202222220202—17 
RN MC induydtdceccnvucdemecdepaenituasvlen 22*00221122212201000—13 
UE 6 icbxbcuveqcarusuatatueehcéancacses 20*02012212120 





Hackensack River Club. 


Fes. 7.—The weather was cold and there was snow at the Hack- 
ensack Bridge grounds to-day. The wind was about 1 o’clock. 
The birds were a good lot. The scores made were as follows: 








NE pian sis voantiunncwedtcamlecs tile 1211222112122221122122102—24 
RE. ccat vipevas chdekeacesesens - -222122%2221222211*2222222— 
IE cain <axda se naxviaddddilnenewudsed 21122222221222122022222*2—23 
WESTERN TRAPS. 
Paterson—Hicks, 


Curcaco, Ill., Feb. 11.—On last Wednesday, one of the first of 
the very cold days we have had this week, Mr. A. C. Paterson and 
Mr. T. P. Hicks met in their second competition for the Chicago 
trophy, for which Mr. Paterson’s challenge had been accepted. 
The trustees placed both men at 3lyds., and gave Mr. Hicks 3 
birds, Mr. Paterson having no bird allowance. The weather was 
stinging and the birds were very healthy. Both men accordingly 
made very low scores, Mr. Hicks defeating his antagonist by one 
bird. Score: 

OU O Svcs cbbestccosdiiscogeticede 6001021212212102110011101220—19 
PNG ON at adis deededeuptenSiiderd 2002020121212112212201002 —18 


Saginaw—Bay City. ; 


_ On Feb. 5 a rt contest occurred between teams from Sag- 
inaw, W. S., and Bay City, Mich. Each team had thirteen men, 
and the visitors were so unlucky as to lose to Saginaw by a nar- 
row margin of 5 birds. Warden Ed. Carpenter was high man, 
breaking 24 out of the 25 targets. Total, Saginaw team, 231; Bay 
City team, 226. A return race will be shot at Bay City, Feb. 19. 
These team shoots are social affairs, with nothing up but the 


suppers. 
Visitors, 


a the several visiting sportsmen who have blown in with 
the cold wave at Chicago during the past week were Rolla 
Heikes, now for the Remington and the U. M. C.; Charlie 
Budd, for the Parker Gun and the U. M. C.; S. A. Tucker, of the 
Parker Gun; Colonel Courtney, of the Remington Gun, and Fred 
Quimby, of the Schultze and E. C. Powder. Purely amateur was 
the visit to this city of Mr. Elmer E. Bliss, of Saginaw, Mich., 
one of the best shots of this State. Mr. Bliss witnessed with in- 
terest the curves of John Watson’s birds, but did not tarry beyond 
one day, for he was on his way to the far-off lands of Arizona and 
California, where he will spend three months in a region less frigid 


than this. 
Indianapolis, 


From a letter just at hand from Mr. H. T. Hearsey, secretary 
of the Limited Gun Club, of Indianapolis, I would infer that Pop 
Heikes has been making a tour. Mr. Hearsey says: 

“The Limited Gun Club and its members were favored with 
a call from Mr. Rolla O. Heikes last Thursday. Mr. Heikes 
showed his Remington gun and U. M. C. shells off to good ad- 
vantage. Twenty-five fast-flying and select oe were trapped, 
and Mr. Heikes succeeded in killing all of the twenty-five, The 
birds were a fast lot, and the exhibition was received with 
cheers by all the members of the club. — 

“Several target races were engaged in during the day, and 
Messrs, Beck, Cooper and Tripp assisted Mr. Heikes in making 
several straights. _ 

“Our worthy friend and former tournament manager, Mr.. Jno. 
M. Lilly, was unable to-shoot on account of a sprained wrist, but 
his stentorian voice was very much in evidence. In the evening 
Mr. Heikes was entertained by the club at the Grand Hotel. 

“Feb. 22 Mr. Geo. C. Beck and Dr. O. F. Britton will shoot 
for the Grand Hotel trophy, and the Gun Club will also have a 
very interesting shoot on that day, several match races having 
already been arranged. E. Hovucs, 


1200 Boyce Buitpine, Chicago, Ill, 
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te Association Rules. 


Néw York, Feb. 11.—Editor Forest and St¥eam: There seems to 
be some misunderstanding in regard to the new trap-shooting rules 
for both live birds and targets which have been issued by the In- 
terstate Association. 

These rules are offered by the Interstate Association to the gen- 
eral public with a view to Coviies them adopted Pst ay hey 
are a thoroughly up to date set of rules, and although they may 
contain some defects are at present the most perfect set of rules 
extant. 

The misunderstanding referred to above relates more especially 
to the rule governing caliber and weight of gun. The live-bird 
rule on this point says: 

“No gun of a larger caliber than 10 bore shall be used. Weight 
of gun unlimited.” 

his rule, of course, will not be in force in the Grand American 
Handicap. The Interstate Association’s rule in regard to the 
Grand American being that no gun larger than a 12 bore can_be 
used, and that the weight of the gun is limited to 8lbs. This 
point will be fully covered in the prosenete of the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap, that will be printed shortly, 

Manager Shaner, in drawing up the rules for the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap, has carefully noted all points where special rules 
are required for the running of the event. I wish, therefore, that 
you would call the attention of your readers ‘to the fact that in the: 
Grand American Handicap no gun larger than a 12 bore will 
be allowed, and that all guns are limited to 8lbs. in weight. — 

Epwarp Banks, Sec’y-Treas. 








Trap at Burnside, La. 


BurnsipeE, La., Feb. 6.—Herewith are the scores of a little live. 
bird shoot. Mr. Norvin Harris, of Hurstbourn Farm, Ky. and 
Tom Devine, of Memphis, were present. We expected Mr. Arthur 
du Bray and Irby Bennett, but neither could come. The birds 
were a corking good lot -of fresh-caught country birds, and a stiff 
wind blew from the score, that made the shooting very hard to 
even such good shots as Harris and Devine. The boundary is only 
a 30yds. one, and a great many birds fell outside, only a few yards 
out. I wish you could have been with us. Mr. Harris did fine 
work in the cup match. Some of his kills were beautiful. He 
had hard luck on his first four birds, then he settled down and did 
some very steady shooting. His judgment on fast birds was 
excellent. 

Mr. Devine was handicapped, I think, by shooting a 16-gauge 
gun. With such strong big birds and such a wind the little gun 
could not be expected to do the execution that the 12-gauge guns 
did. The birds in the cup race were all blue in color, and they 
left the traps like a flash. Mr. Harris shot a new Parker with U. 

>. Trap shells and 34% drams of Du Pont. Devine shot a 16- 
gauge Greener, 3 drams of Du Pont in Leader shells, and loz. 
of No. 7. Bringier shot a Colt, 3 drams Du Pont in Leader’s 
shells. Miles shot a trap Winchester, 48 grains Schultze in Leader 


shells. 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
WNT IO ad < pe dacdaccresctdscndeuses *12122*120—7 00222—3 1122 
Rreweeae - B .. Vidvccdecdveccdeee ....0121220211—8 11101—4 2111 





Bringier, 27 .....ccccecccscceces . .1122*02111—8 010102 0 
Els OE Gadaciewernccsnscedadoncedaad *1222*2222—-8  12100-3 20 
No. 1, 10 birds; No. 2, 5 birds; No. 3, miss and out. 
Cup race, 25 birds: 
pO eC ae re ee err Pee ee 0010112122122222221 122222—22 
BSW OED os 6 56600 ccc caccceses 01121*21112101*112012202*—18 
Write BT 5 cncesccecnccsce 1202*2201*2*222*121202022—17 
WR, BE er ecktce hice tadgecctascvevouecaas 11*20201222111*02222*2220—18 








From the London Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 











Pachting. 


As the yachting journal of America, the Forzst ann Srreaw is 
the recognized medium of communitation between the maker of 
yachtsmen’s supplies and the yachting public. Its value for ad- 
vertising has been aemonstrated by patrons who have employed 
its columns continuously for years. 








New York Y. C. 


THE annual meeting of the New York Y. C. was held on 
Feb. 9, with Vice-Com. Ledyard in the chair, Com. Mor- 
gan being in Europe. The reports showed a financial 
gain of about $5,000 for the year, with a large surplus, 
and a membership of 1,313, inclfiding 1,040 active. The 
fleet numbers 367 yachts, not including various new ones 
not yet formally enrolled. The following officers were 
elected: 

Com., J. Pierpont Morgan; Vice-Com., Lewis Cass 
Ledyard; Rear-Com., August Belmont; Sec’y, J. V. S. 
Oddie; Treas., F. W. J. Hurst; Meas., John Hyslop; 
Fleet Surgeon, Morris J. Asch, M. D. Regatta Com- 
mittee: S. Nicholson Kane, Chester Griswold and Irv- 
ing Grinnell. Committee on Admission; C, Oliver Iselin, 
Lewis Cass Ledyard, Henry C. Ward, W. Butler Dun- 
can, Jr., and James A. Wright, House Committee: 
Tarrant Putnam, Frank M, Cronise and Edward F. 
Darrell. Library Committee: Fordham Morris, Arthur 
H. Clark and Theodore C. Zerega. Committee on Club 
Stations: William H. Thomas, Frederick H. Benedict, 
F. Augustus Schermerhorn, L. Vaughan Clark, Tarrant 
Putnam, Frederick P. Sands, Harrison B. Moore, John 
P. Duncan, Amzi L. Barber and Edward R. Ladew. 

The date of June 22 was selected for the annual regatta. 
The building committee reported that the site of the new 
club house would be ready for the foundations by March 
I, and it was also announced that the subscriptions to 
the building fund had reached $70,000. The following 
members were elected: Edward R. Johns, Lieut. Hil- 
lary P. Jones, U. S. N.; Clinton H. Crane, William B. 
Bannigan, Goelet Gallatin, John N. Golding, W. Pier- 
son Hamilton, Lieut. Commander William P. Potter, U. 
S. N.; Commander Frank Courtis, U. S. N.; W. Stan- 
hope Callender, Eugene Van Schaick, Addison Cam- 
mack, S. R. Franke, Frederick S. Flower, Lieut. Tem- 
plin M. Potts, U. S. N.; Lieut. William Truxton, U. S, 
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N.; Almeric H. Paget, Miln P. Palmer, William S. 
Spaulding, John T. Spaulding, Charles H. White, David 
B. Gilbert, Thomas B. Fisher, Frank L. St. John, John 
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Gasolene Engine and Launches. 
| 4 


In the following articles it is not proposed to attempt 

to enter into minute details of the theory of motors, boats 
and other parts, but rather to give the average owner 
or would-be purchaser +a clear, general idea of the sub- 
ject, together with instructions and wrinkles derived 
from personal experience covering a period of some fif- 
teen years. 
Ail technical terms have been dropped as far as pos- 
sible. Although there are, as will be noted later on, 
other motors of note, they are each in a class by them- 
selves, and these papers are therefore confined to the 
internal combustion or gasolene motor, it being the most 
common type, and without question the one that in the 
near future is destined to supplant all engines for launches 
having the power exerted on a piston. 

Mortors.—The internal combustion motor, or what is 
better known as the gasolene engine, is fast becoming 
very popular with launch owners. The up-to-date motors 
cannot be set on fire or exploded by the most ignorant 


handling, and are all very economical in consumption of 
fuel. 


Types.—T hese 


GRAIN. 


motors are divided into two classes, 
viz., those having an impulse of the piston by the ex- 
panding gas every second revolution, and known as the 
Otto or four cycle, and those having an impulse every 
revolution, known as the Day or two cycle motor. 

Each of these types has, among makers and users, its 
claimants for superiority, but personally the writer after 
equal experience in the use of both cannot see that in 
either economy or ease of handling, durability or sim- 
plicity, there is any choice. 

Four Cycie.—We will first take up the four cycle 
system. In these motors the first downward stroke of the 
piston acting as an air pumn draws into the cylinder 
a charge of gas, then on.the return or up stroke it is 
compressed in the top of cylinder, or what is known as 
the clearance space, to about three to five atmospheres, 
or 45 to 75lbs. pressure, and just before reaching the 
upper end of stroke ignited by means of either.a red- 
hot tube or an electric spark, when the gas expands and 
drives the piston down. Just before reaching the end of 
the downward stroke the exhaust port is opened, allow- 
ing the burnt gases to escape. The exhaust port then 
remains open during the next up stroke in order that 
the pressure of the rising piston will entirely clear the 
cylinder of all remaining gases, the exhaust port now 
closes and the piston descends, drawing in a new charge 
of gas. 

With these motors the firing device, pumps, valves, etc., 
are all worked from a time shaft by means of gear wheels 
on the main shaft, thus imparting a full working stroke to 
these parts only on every other revolution of the motor. 
In order to impart a steady motion to the motor during 
the idle stroke, the fly-wheel requires to be of great 
weight and-diameter. 

Two CycLie.—The two cycle or Day motor obtains an 
impulse of the piston each revolution. All motors of this 
type now in successful use have what is known as a com- 
pression crank pit, that is to say, the part of the motor 
forming the lower frame crank chamber and main bearing 
is an air-tight chamber, opening into the cylinder on top; 
therefore when the piston is on its up stroke a charge 
of gas is drawn into this chamber through a self- 
acting valve; then, on the piston descending, the gas is 
slightly compressed, being thereby forced through a port 
opened by the ascending piston and ignited at the proper 
time. The exhaust gases are expelled through an ex- 
haust port opened by the piston near the end of its 
stroke. In order to cleanse the cylinder of all burnt 
gas, the inlet is generally timed to open a little before 
the closing of the exhaust port in order that the fresh 
gas will expel the burnt gas. 

These motors are claimed to be wasteful on account of 
a part of the unused gas escaping with the exhausted 
gas, this we will discuss later on. 

This motor requires less fly-wheel, owing to its getting 
an impulse of the piston each revolution, and run with 
less vibration than the four cycle motor. 

IGnition.—There are three methods of igniting the 
gas in the cylinder, by a hot tube, electric spark, and what 
are known as self-igniters. 

Hor Tuses.—The hot tube ignition is by means of a 
hollow tube with a closed end, projecting into the top 
of cylinder. A small flame from a gasolene torch, kept 
constantly burning, is projected into this tube, heating it 
sufficiently to ignite the charge when compressed. This 
method of ignition has been almost entirely superseded 
in marine motors by the electric igniters. The difficul- 
ties with the hot tube are liability of the lamp blowing 
out, the time required to heat up thé tube at the start 
(five to ten minutes), and as the tubes burn out they 
Have to be renewed; last, but not least, it is very diff- 
cult to time the exact moment of ignition, as any 
variation in length, thickness or in the composition of 
the metal from which the tubes are made will cause any 
particular tube taken from the same lot to fire either in 
advance or later than the one previously in use. It 
also requires considerable gasolene to heat the tube. The 
advantages of the hot tube are that it is not so com- 
plicated as the electric battery, and if the tube is not 
burnt out and the torch kept going is sure to work. 


Evecrric Sparx.—The electric igniter is in use by nine- 
tenths of the present gasolene motors, and is fast being 
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brought to a state of perfection that a few years ago was 
thought to be impossible. Although there are no two 
motor builders using the same designed device as a 
sparker, they are all made on two principles. The first 
is what is known as a wipe spark; this is an electrode pro- 
jecting into the cylinder; the usual way is to make a flex- 
ible end something like a flat spring attached to or a 
part of a rocker shaft, with an arm, dog or toothed 
wheel running through a stuffing box gland or removable 
bearing into the cylinder, so that when motion is im- 
parted to this shaft it will cause the two parts to come 
together and then separate with a wiping:motion, the 
spark being made at the time of separation. These parts 
are usually made so that the working part is free to 
charge from the entire iron work. The other, which is 
usually called the electrode, has a direct connected wire 
and is insulated by means of mica rings or washers, so 
that it gets no current from the motor. This method has 
the advantage of making a very large and strong spark, 
but owing to the constant wear of the sparking surface 
requires a great deal of attention to keep it in time. It 
is not adapted to motors of very high speed,+as in- 
crease of speed diminishes the volume of spark, conse- 
quently those using this system of sparking, although 
being good, easy and sure starters, are apt to fail or skip 
impulses when speeded up. 

The next mode of sparking is made by having an elec- 
trode as on the preceding device, but in place of the 
wipitig motion there is a small arm or rocker shaft 
which touches the electrode and is then separated by 
the quick action of a spring; it is like the action of a ham- 
mer dropped lightly on the head of a nail, and then 
lifted off quickly; for this reason it is generally called the 
hammer sparker. The disadvantage of this is that the 
spark is smell, and although very economical, it requires 
more battery power than the wipe spark in order to al- 
ways keep it up to its full capacity. It has the advantages, 
however, of requiring very little, if any, adjustment, and 
makes the same volume of spark at all speeds. 
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Se_r-IGNniters.—The self-igniters are a means of ignit- 
ing the gas by the heat generated in the motor. They 
consist mainly of a certain metal projection in the cylin- 
der, made from some composition that is heated by the 
burning gases, and which retains sufficient heat to ignite 
the charges from stroke to stroke. 

None of these igniters will work until after the motor 
has been at work a sufficient time to get thoroughly 
heated, therefore it is necessary to have other means to 
start the motor. There are a number on the market, but 
we have not as yet seen any that we could recommend as 
being either reliable or advantageous. 


Gas GENERATORS.—The ways of generating gas from 
gasolene for use in motors are numerous, but the two 
mostly in use are: First, the vaporizers, which, although 
made in many different forms, are to all practical pur- 
poses the same. 

Vaporizers.—The general principle is a small vessel, 
some only the size of an egg, having a self-acting valve 
which, on the engine making suction, opens, allowing 
a charge of air to enter, and at the same time a small 
quantity of gasolene through another opening. The air 
vaporizes the gasolene and it is then drawn into the cyl- 
inder or compression chamber of the motor, as the case 
may be. On some there is a fixed amount of gasolene 
used, and in order to make the right mixture the air in- 
let is gauged by means of an air valve; in others the air 
‘supply is fixed, and the gasolene gauged. We think the 
latter by far the best and most economical. .The above 
generators or vaporizers are fast superseding all others, 
as they are compact, free from danger, «will use almost 
any grade of-gasolene, and are not so sensitive to atmos- 
pheric changes. ow 

CARBURETORS.—Carburetors were among the first gas 
making devices used on gasolene motors, and are still .in 
use by a number of builders. They consist of a tank of 
varying size, having in some cases a dome on top, from 
which the gas is drawn to the motor. The generation of 
the gas is produced by having a pipe through which 
the air is drawn, projecting below the surface of the level 
of ‘the gasolene; thus ‘when the air is drawn from the 
dome above the gasolene a partial vacuum is formed. 
causing the air to come in through the air pipe, and 
rising up through the gasolene, thereby charging the air 
with the vapor. As the vapor thus produced is not 
exactly -of the right quality, it in most cases has-to be 
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diluted more or less by admitting more air through an 
adjustable air cock, either directly into the engine or 
between. it and the carburetor. 

This generator is cumbersome, requires cleaning, owing 
to deposits of thick oils, and in most cases will only use 
successfuly special grades of gasolene. Unless there is 
an ‘intermediate valve between the carburetor and the 
motor it is liable to explode or get on fire through a 
fire back from the motor, which is caused by something 

etting under the seat of the inlet valve, or through de- 
fects in design and construction. 

Pump GENERATOR.—There is still another generating, 
system used on a few motors, though it has been dis- 
carded to a great extent; but which, if it were possible to 
overcome its defects, would make an ideal method of 
feeding gasoline. It consists of a small plunger pump, 
worked from a rocker shaft or by other means, which 
throws or injects a small spray or drop of gasolene direct- 
ly into the inlet port of the motor. The quantity of gaso- 
lene is regulated in most cases by a very clever means, 
which varies the stroke of the pump plunger at the will 
of the operator, thereby governing the amount of gaso- 
lene as required. This plan has the advantages of sim- 
plicity, safety and also that the gasolene tanks can be 
placed in any position, not having to depend on gravita- 
tion to secure the flow of oil. As for vaporizers or car- 
buretors, which require a gravity feed, unfortunately all 
pumps, owing to various causes, especially in the small 
sizes, will at times over or under pump, in other words 
they fail to supply a uniform amount, which is fatal to 
the successful working of the motor. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


A Fast Cruising Knockabout. 


TuE yacht here illustrated through the courtesy of the 
designer, Mr. W. B. Stearns, of the Marblehead Yacht 
Yard, is built to the dimensions and scantling of the 
Boston Knockabout Association, and is fully fitted for 
cruising; at the same time she will be raced in the handi- 
cap knockabout class at Marblehead. This class has 
been very successful during the past two seasons under 
the patronage of the Corinthian and the Burgess yacht 
clubs, and although the yachts which race in it repre- 
sent a decidedly less extreme development of racing fea- 
tures than the raceabout, and are much nearer to the 
original idea on which the knockabout class was founded, 
they are at the same time very smart little craft for their 
length. Not only do they furnish good racing under 
the limitations of the class, but they are quite fast. The 
yacht is building for Messrs. E. I. and W. L. Cropley, of 
Marblehead. Her dimensions and elements are: 
Length— 


EUOOR EN caccahescsgesinnt tabede cient 33it. 

SEP iidisn 05's dss ok esd oto eben eee 2ift 
Beam— , 

Sed a Saw dst h soe teehee. 7it. 8in. 

REG Sven hoSRs ob cath oh s eb ee ee uee 7it. 2in. 
SE Sette a ace oh.s oi v4 acinbivoa sane eiemra sit. 
a ere ee Ift. gin. 
et, GRIN BOCRIONE, 5555 5s Sa ve we wed ess 14it. 
EE nn van cul cab pu acehandcr reo” 6,700lbs. 
NE TIE TON og Shavn a sisie's nba de piae'e Ale 3,600lbs. 
NN DOUNUN: (BEOR oo skecccicsdsycdee ce 9.5. sq. ft. 
ee ee ea 52.9 sq. ft: 
NR 6 on cn eitn sca nace gies Mr. 20.8: 
ee SR oe PoP rere rte ee 0.14 sq. ft. 
a a I a 0.50 sq. ft. 
Sail area— 

MOG OU TR. Ss cis. 64s. . veya ess 500 _~—s sq. ft. 

RI, EE nt ys bcaivciekc tae b0 0's hes 600 sq. ft. 


The sail and interior plans will appear next week. 


The Question of Overhangs. 


THE following interesting letter from Mr. Linton Hope 
appeared in a recent issue of The Field. Mr. Hope has 
summed up the matter very fairly, and we quite agree 
with him as to the great value of overhangs in any ves- 
sel except where they are severely taxed, as by over-ail 
measurement: 





I trust you will pardon me for reopening the discussion 
on the value of overhangs for seaworthiness: but the foi- 
lowing facts may help to convert some of the adherents 
of the old type to the use of moderate overhangs: ; 

I think it may be taken for granted that sea-going 
smacks are built under the three fol!owing conditions: 

(1) The most seaworthy vessel that can be built for 
the price. 

(2) The easiest vessel to work with a small crew 
bad weather. 

(3) The fastest type that will combine the firs: two 
conditions. 

These three requirements, I take it, are exactly those 
of a cruising yacht, so the type suitable for one shou'd 
suit the other to a great extent. 

Every one will probably admit that the fisherman is the 
most conservative of all that conservative race, the Briz- 
ish sailor, and that there must be a very strong reason 
for him to change the type of craft in which he has been 
brought up; so, when smacks are being built with con- 
siderable overhang in various parts of the country, there 
must be some very strong reason for such an innovation. 

The first smack I saw with a modern spoon bow and 

long counter was cruising about the Solent a couple ot 
years ago, having been let as a yacht for the summe-, 
and at the time I thought she was merely a vacht which 
was used occasionally for fishing, as many are. 
_ Since then I have seen several large North Sea smacks 
in Ramsgate of the same type, and a second and larger 
one in the Solent last year, from Brixham, I believe. All 
these vessels were highisapeken of by their crews as 
able sea boats, and much handier and faster than the old 
type, with straight stems and short, steep counters. 

Within the last few weeks I received an order from a 
well-known smack-owner and builder in South Wales for 
a ketch smack of twenty tons register for long line fish- 


ing. He ordered a boat with a spoon bow and plenty ot 


overhang, as a Brixham smack of this type had lately 
come to that part of the coast, and was a far better boat 
than the local straight-stemmed smacks, and always first 
in with her catch, spoiling the market for the slower 
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boats, besides being a better sea boat and easier to han- 
dle, owing to her greater deck room and shorter bow- 
sprit. : 

I have designed a somewhat similar vessel to the 
Blonde, fourteen tons (illustrated in the last edition of 
“Yacht Architecture”), but with slightly hollower gar- 
boards and more beam in proportion, and more forward 
overhang. The following are some of the dimensions: 
Length over ail, 58.4ft.; waterline, 41.5ft.; beam, 13.5ft.; 
and draft, 7.5ft. She is about thirty-five tons Thames 
measurement, and twenty tons register. 

It is surely fairly conclusive, when a mack owner says 
he must have a spoon bow, that it is something more 
than just following the fashion; and he is probably far 
better able to judge as to the best sea-going type than 
most yachtsmen, who do not, as a rule, keep the sea du-- 
ing the winter, as a smack has to do. 

I may also remind your readers that one of the first 
yachts with an overhanging bow was designed by one of 
the largest smack owners in England, and raced by him 
with such success that she fairly swept the ten-ton class. 
I refer to Buttercup, designed and built by Mr. Robert 
Hewett, the commodore of the Royal Corinthian Y. C. 

This gentleman has also had a thirty-ton T. M. cruiser, 
designed by me, of very similar type- to the smack de- 
scribed above, but with the hollow profile forward under 
water, now in use in both cruisers and racers, and less 
beam, and more depth in proportion to length. So far 
as my own personal experience goes in small cruisers, I 
have no hesitation in saying that there is no comparison 
between a boat with fair overhangs and oné with a 
straight stem, when it comes to really heavy seas. With 
a properly canvased boat of the modern type you can 
drown out a boat of the old style of twice the size. In 
saying this, I am going upon actual passages I have 
made in boats of both sorts. 

One of my first cruisers was the Haze, a big displace- 
ment boat of 2oft. over all, 7ft. gin. beam, and about four 
and one-half tons displacement, with two and a quarter 
tons of lead, one and a quarter tons being on the keel. 
(See “Yacht and Boat Sailing;” last edition.) She was 
a better sea boat than any of the other small cruisers I 
met, and fairly fast, and on one occasion made a passage 
from Shoreham to the Thames in very heavy weather 
But she was nowhere as a sea boat with my last cruise, 
Induna—a boat one-fourth her displacement, 26ft. over all, 
only sft. 6in. beam, and 2ft. 8in. draft, with 15cwt. of 
lead on her keel. She was easily driven with 260 sq. ft. 
sail area, while Haze was badly under canvased with 
500 sq. ft. Induna was 1oft. waterline, while Haze was 
2oft. as altered 1887; but Induna could have drowned 
Haze in a sea. I took her round the South Foreland in 
the teeth of a hard southwester into Dover, when it was 
so bad that a lot of yachts of twenty to thirty tons would 
not leave the Downs, and even big craft of sixty and 
eighty tons were running back into Dover under head- 
sails rather than go round Dungeness. 

Though the seas were heavy, breaking over the bows 
of a sea-going brigantine of some 300 or 400 tons, which 
was close to me, half way up her fore course, Induna made 
capital weather of it, standing off from Deal to the South 
Sand Head Lightship in the worst of the sea; then, stay- 
ing as easily as if she were in the Thames, she fetched 
well to windward of the Foreland, and beat the brigantine 
half a mile dead to windward in the one. tack, having 
started dead to leeward, and crossed her bows, and when 
I came about again under the land near Dover she was 
nearly out of sight in the big sea. 

It is said by many that the modern boat with no fore- 
foot will not heave to, but on this and many other occa- 
sions (when I have been single-handed) I hove her to 
for some time, the sea about as bad as it could well be 
for such a small boat; but she lay perfectly quiet, slightly 
head reaching, under a scrap of foresail with sheets flat 
amidships, and a three-reefed mainsail with the sheet 
eased off a bit. Most of the time -I was astride of the 
stem passing preventer lashings on the roller foresail, as 
the tack was chafed, and even in that sea she never put 
her head fairly under, though, of course, seas broke con- 
stantly all over me. 

In conclusion, I can only say that if I were going to 
build a cruiser to-morrow, for a hard-weather craft to 
keep the sea, I would give her a cutaway fore-foot and 
a good overhang, so as to have a roomy, dry deck, and a 
boat that would always keep on top of the seas and not 
go in up to her mast, nearly smashing her bowsprit every 
time she takes a dive. Linton Hope. 


The First Voyage of Zulu.—Il. 


WE were still a long way from Lake Erie, but luck 
was with us, and a pleasant breeze sprung up from the 
north. So we rigged out the spinaker boom and got the 
sail on her, and glided along comfortably for many a 
mile, bothered only by the numerous bridges, which ob- 
stinately refused to swing until we were close up to them, 
and then, just as we lowered away, we would see a man 
run out from a little cabin and turn a crank, and then slow- 
ly the bridge would swing aside and Zulu would squeeze 
through, with a foot or two to spare. The breeze came 
fresher and fresher, until it began to blow a brisk sum- 
mer gale, and in one of these anxious moments, when 
it seemed as if a crash were unavoidable, the spinaker 
halyards were let go by the run, the boom dropped into 
the water and broke short off against the shrouds—a bad 
business, but the only mishap which marred the trip. 
The spinaker being useless, and the mainsail too heavy 
for such lively work among the bridges, we had recourse 
to the mizen for the remainder of the run, and found it, 
as I have before, a wonderfully good sail for running in 
strong winds. Being nearly in the center of the boat 
amidship, there is little tendency to luff into it unless the 
tiller is put down, and the steersman’s view is entirely 
unobstructed; and when the tiller is put down the boat 
flies into the wind like a top almost in her own length. 

After a short stop in Welland we again got under way, 
and after seven or eight miles more sailing we suddenly 
rounded a sharp bend, and close ahead of us was the 
village of Port Colborne, and out between the piers we 
could just catch a glimpse of Lake Erie itself. 

It was 6 o’clock by the time we got through the guard 
lock, and every one, from skipper to cabin boy, was thor- 
oughly tired out with our thirty-six-hour run. So, though 





the night was fine, we tied up, and after a hearty meal 
turned in early and never woke until 7 A. M. next day. 
After a run up to the telegraph office, we at once got 
sail on her, and with a light air in our faces, stood out 
of the canal on the final ninety-mile stretch of our voyage. 
Once fairly outside the air became a light breeze, and by 
10 o’clock the breeze had freshened to a. gale and need- 
ed a double-reefed mainsail, and yet Zulu was logging off 
a good seven miles per hour, with sheets well started to 
port. The sea began to get up as we came abreast of 
the Mohawk Light, and increased so fast that we hauled 
up a little so as to keep the weather shore until we could 
see what was going to come; but toward 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon it began to take off a little, and the course 
was laid for Long Point, distant about twenty miles. The 
gale subsided. almost as quickly as it had risen, and by 
6 o’clock we were becalmed, with barely steerage way, 
and Long Point Light still five miles away. With sun- 
down came a light air from the north, and the spinaker 
boom was fished and got out to starboard, and as the 
waves rose at 9 o’clock, we glided past the great revolv- 
ing light and were seon in the track of the Buffalo fleet. 
Two of our hands turned in, while the third remained on 
deck to keep a lookout. Several steamers passed us at 
a good distance, and finally a pair of eyes, red and green, 
appeared bearing directly down upon us from the east. 


ZULU. 
Designed and Built by H. K. Wicksteed, 1898. 


The hand showed a light on the quarter, and the big 
steamer shifted her helm and slid by astern, but so close 
that we could hear the breathing and thumping of the en- 
gines. Meanwhile the breeze had freshened and a big 
swell was rolling up from the northeast and increasing 
every moment. Sail was reduced to whole mainsail, and 
being clear of the track of commerce now the watch was 
sent below and the skipper was left alone with the night. 
That was a glorious midnight sail, the boat reeling and 
swaying along on the broad-backed swell, with the main 
boom swung away off to starboard, the moon glowing 
large and red on the edge of a fog bank to the southeast, 
and the lights of Erie showing ahead, first as a dull glow 
reflected from the sky, and then as a glow with one or 
two bright points showing, and finally as a myriad of 
needle points of bright light as we lifted them higher 
and _ higher. 

Meanwhile, fresher and fresher came the wind, until 
the mainsail became almost too much for the boat; but 
the lights were close ahead now, and the mast was of 
tough spruce, and the backstays of %in. steel wire, and 
the skipper concluded to hang on till the last moment. 
The watch was called on deck again, and as Presque Isle 
Light swung out from the rest on the starboard beam 
a bright lookout was kept for the gas buoy at the en- 
trance to the channel. The lookout picked it out by its 
motion a good half mile away, no bad feat for a new hand 
among the bewildering maze of electric lights, and 
squaring away round it, we raced off before the wind for 
the pier head amid a roaring of wind and waves. In a 
few moments the great stone tower was far up over 
the crosstrees, and in another minute Zulu was running 
quietly in between the piers. Ten minutes more and we 
were in the smooth water of the harbor and hunting for a 
berth. The moon hung low over the land now, leaving 
all the ships in shadow, and a red light, kindly and 
thoughtfully hung out to guide us at the club housa, 
was regarded with suspicion and distrust, but we found a 
berth at last, and just as day began to break we turned 
in for a well-earned sleep into the cozy cabin, well pleased 
that we had accomplished the trip without mishap, except 
as before mentioned. 

With the exception of the exasperating and protracted 
calm. off Toronto, we had been moving steadily along, 
and had tested the boat in all weather and on all points of 
sailing, and I think the main regret of the whole ship’s 
company was that we had not further to go—that is, on 
the lake. Every one was satisfied with the amount of 
canaling. 

Next day, or rather the same day, after it had developed 
a little and the crew turned out after a sleep, was Sun- 
day, and we had barely time to get things in order be- 
fore the owner appeared on shore, and we formally 
turned the ship over to him. A little later we sail 
on her and made a trial spin around the bay. Still blow- 
ing hard from the northeast and Zulu under mizen, stay- 
sail and close-reefed mainsail, had all she could manage, 
but we continued to keep ahead of a big schooner-rigged 
fishing boat which was tossing about under full sail, with 
a dozen men on her weather gunwale, and were well 


pleased with the boat’s speed and weatherliness, though 
she seemed to be at her best in light air. 

The-afternoon was enjoyably spent about the club 
house and the city. Erie boasts quite a fine yacht club, 
with quite a number of boats and a goodly number of 
sailors of the proper stamp. Unfortunately, the boats, 
although quite numerous, are somewhat ill-assorted as to 
size, making regular racing of a satisfactory kind very 
difficult; but the club is young, and as it grows older and 
settles on the type best suited to the locality, the old 
boats will be’ discarded and a more uniform lot will take 
their places. 

Except in the matter of coal, smoke and dust the site 
is almost an ideal one, with a harbor similar to but larger 
than that of Toronto, and affording plenty of room for 
racing inside with the small fry, while making an excel- 
lent. base for short cruises about the lake. At all events, 
the crew of the Zulu were much pleased with the place and 
with the yachtsmen, and it was with regret that they part- 
ed with their kind host and boarded the train for Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls and home. Henry K. WICKSTEED. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The annual meeting of the Royal Kennebeccasis Yacht 
Club of St. John, N. B., was held on Feb. 7, the follow- 
ing officers being elected: Com., Edgar H. Fairweather; 
Vice-Com., Fred. S. Heans; Rear-Com., Howard Hol- 
der; Sec’y, F. Herbert J. Ruel; Treas., Robert Jardine; 
Measurers, C. F. Langan, William Holder; Executive 
Committee, George B. Hegan, Arthur Kirkpatrick, J. 
N. Sutherland, G. E. Holder and A. P. Macintyre; Sail- 
ing Committee, W. G. Stratton, P. Sinclair, A. McAr- 
thur, Sydney L. Kerr, E. Harrington and Lewis Mun- 
roe. The Secretary’s report showed that the last season, 
the fifth of its existence, had been the most prosperous 
in the history of the club. The membership has doubled 
during the year, while the fleet has increased in number 
from twenty-two to thirty-three. The racing season 
proved very successful, several handsome cups and a sil- 
ver shield being presented to the club by members and 
by interested citizens, while the annual cruise some 
100 miles up the River St. John, and lasting ten days, 
drew out twenty-five of the fleet. During the year the 
club petitioned Her Majesty, the Queen, for the privilege 
of using the prefix “Royal,” which petition Her Majesty 
was graciously pleased to grant. The outlook for the 
coming season is most encouraging to all lovers of this 
greatest of all sports, and before its close it is probable 
that both in membership and in fleet St. John will possess 
a club even more than at present worthy of representing 
one of the great winter ports of the Dominion of Canada. 

One of the recent additions to the extensive series of 
technical catechisms published by J. J. Weber, Leipsic, 
is the Illustrated Catechism of Rowing and Sailing Sport, 
by Otto Gusti. This little work, which is in German, 
covers in compact form the kindred sports, the portion on 
rowing treating of boats, the stroke, the crew, training, 
racing, rowing, cruises, etc. The second portion of the 
book deals with sailing, treating briefly of the design 
and lines, types, the yacht and her gear, cruising, navi- 
gation, etc. A special chapter is devoted to ice yachts. 
The book is well written and quite modern in its ideas, 
and it is well adapted to the wants of the tyro and the 
young amateur. It is illustrated by numerous diagrams 
and a chart of the German and Austrian rivers, with the 
locations of the different rowing and sailing clubs plotted. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., New York, announce 
a new book on Naval Architecture, devoted to the laying 
off of iron, steel and composite vessels, by Thos. H. 
Watson, lecturer on naval architecture at the Durham 
College of Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 








Canoeing. 


War Canoes at the Meet. 


Tue Northern Division men are at work this winter 
training for war canoe races at the A. C. A, meet, the To- 
ronto, Kingston, Brockville and Ottawa clubs being in- 
terested. It is probable that the Central, Eastern and 
Atlantic divisions will be represented by crews from 
Rochester, Boston, Auburndale, New York and Tren- 
ton. The new Western Division is looking for an active 
season and a return of the old-time interest in canoeing; 
a war canoe crew from this division at the general meet 
would make matters still more exciting. One firm of 
Canadian builders reports orders -for seven 3oft. war 
canoes and a larger inquiry for canoes of all kinds, sail- 
ing and paddling, than is usual at this time of year. 


eee 
PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
FLORIDA, 
Personally Conducted Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Tue Pennsylvania Railroad Company’s third tour of the present 
season to Jacksonville, allowing two weeks in Florida, will leave 
New York and Philadelphia by special train of Pullman Palace 
Cars Tuesday, Feb. 21. Excursion tickets, including railwa 
transportation, Pullman accommodations (one berth), and meals 
en route in both directions while traveling on the special train, 
will be sold at the following rates: New York, $50.00; Philadelphia, 


$48.00; Canandai $52.85; Erie, $54.85; Wilkes-Barre, $50.35; Pitts- 
burg, $53.00; and at proportionate rates from other points. 





For tickets, itineraries, and full information, apply to ticket 
agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York; 789 Broad 
street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. Boyd, Assistant General 


Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


Mr. ee E Cummins, of Bishop Auckland, England, maker of 
superior mon and trout, today Aes, reels, lines, etc., writes us 
that he will be glad to Ms catalogue to any of our fishing 
friends who may wish to receive one. He adds: “I have been 
an advertiser in your journal for some time, and intend to con- 
tinue so, and have now an increasing trade with your readers.” 
Mr. nema advertisement is found on another page of Forest 
anp STREAM. 


With the appearance of the index of each volume of Forzst anp 
Srream, many subscribers wish to bind up the volume, and look 
about for a competent binder. Attention is called to the adver- 
tisement in another column of Mr. Chas. F. Brockel, of Danbury, 
Conn., bookbinder, who invites corr ice on this subject. 


—_ 





